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IT PAYS 10 BUY THE BEST 


-For Your School 


Not Necessarily the Highest 
Priced but the Highest Quality 


Both the Manual Training 
and Domestic Science Depart- 
ments are in charge of Ex- 
perts, and our Engineers are 
at your Service free of charge. 


Established in 1872 we have built 
up our business by Fair Dealing 
and Honest Goods. 


Our reputation is behind our 
Equipments,and our Immense Stock 
assures you that, under ordinary 
conditions, your order will be 
shipped promptly. 


QRR & [onion 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, III. 
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THE WISDOM OF PURCHASING 


does not consist in buying that which is offered 
at the lowest figure of all. 


at a “bargain price’’— 


Buying “cheap” and buying ‘‘economically”’ are 
two different things —that is why language has 
two different words for them. 


We would like you to verify our statement, that 
our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


are the most economical you can buy, considering the 
word “economy” in its true sense. Our natural slate 
blackboards are made from the same imperishable rock 
as roofing slate that outlives the building, that resists 
the wear of wind, weather and time. It stands to reason 
that such material is also the acme of durability within 
the walls of a school building. 


The non-porosity of our slate blackboards assures a 
smooth, even writing surface not affected by washing 
and presents a natural, black surface that requires no 
reblacking. 

These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for blackboards, you should read our book 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
A copy is free if you write for it. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 





























==Won Dupri nt: 
Self-Releasing Hire Exit Latches 


Equip your old schools NOW! 


Absolutely Reliable Safeguard 
against Panic Disaster. 


Simple in construction. Unexcell- 
ed in workmanship. 


Strong to withstand severest hand- 
ling. 


Mechanism so well balanced that 
a child can operate. 


Can not become blocked by acci- 
dent or design. 


Failure to operate 
is impossible. 
We make a special 


device for every spe- 
cial condition. 


Expert advice atyour 
command. 


Thousands of these 
Latches in use on 
Schools, Churches, 
Theatres, Auditor- 
iums, Factories, De- 
partment Stores, etc. 









No. 27—Inside 
Elevation 






“SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND” 


Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 









55 FoR ae Hard C 

von puren Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 
120-124 East Washington St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Natural Slate Blackboards ss: sr'rss™ 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 
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VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 


THE 


‘*KEENAN ” 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 


DUGIT obhoon 
REQUIRE 


QUGTN EQUOMEN 
SAFETY ei 


We manufacture the best de- 
vices for protection of pupils 
against fire to be found on the 
market. We specialize in 


IMGSOID SCLC SC FG. ESCO 


This device is constructed of smooth-bottom, steel chute-way, 
entirely free from rivets, which enables the children to slide in a 
comfortable position and rate of speed to the ground. This does 
away with the danger of panic and frequent loss of life incident 
to the old method of stairway fire escapes, as the children’s own 
weight will carry them down the smooth chute-way, leaving no 
possible chance for congestion. 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog and full particulars. 
Give us your floor heights and length of spiral desired, and we 
will furnish, free of charge, drawing and proposal. 


MINNESOTA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


North St. Paul, 
Minnesota “se 





BV a Neha 


BRANCH OFFICE 
212 Machinery Hall 
Chicago, Il. 
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Manual Training Dept. l 


No. 45 


Manual Training 
Bench 


Maple—Two Vises 

Size, 46 in. over all x 19 in. wide. 

Cabinet with three drawers and 
cupboard—fitted with locks. 

Tool well—tool rack. 

Spring wood stops. 

Brass hardware. 

Complete in every detail. 


Close out Price $7.50 


No. 96 


Manual Training 
Bench 


Maple—Fitted with one quick- 
acting Harriman No. 7 vise 
and one wood vise. 

Size, 56 in. long over all x 20 in. 
wide. 

7 in. tool well. 

Six drawers for tools, fitted with 
flat key locks. 

Three spring wood stops. 

Brass pulls. 


Close out Price $] 4.00 


No. 46 


Manual Training 
Bench 


Maple—Fitted with Harriman 
No. 7 quick-acting vise. 
Size, 50 in. long, 20 in. wide, 
32 in. high. Has one gen- 
eral drawer for tools 18 in. 
x 18 in. x 4 in, also back- 
board, tool rack, steel bench 
stop. 

Flat key lock on drawer. 

An excellent model for home use. 


Close out Price $8.50 


No. 42 


Manual Training 
Bench 


Maple—Fitted with two wood 
vises. 

Size, 56 in. long over all x 20 in. 
wide x 32 in. high. 

Has three drawers 18 in. x 18 in. 
x 3} in., also cupboard 18 
in. x 143 in. x 10 in. 

Flat key locks, brass hardware. 

A very desirable pattern. 


Close out Price $] ].50 





A Splendid Opportunity},y Sh 


To secure Manual Train; 
Equipment at Exceptional B, 
gain Prices. 


Placin 


ment - 


Why we can do this is explaing Every 


We are bringing out on me 
lines. 


Our New 1915 Line 
If the 
Complete in every detail -- 


do no 
creasing our patterns and tom: ments 
room, we propose to clean 
our present stock to makey = 
for the new. — 


We offer, subject to stock, alli 
patterns illustrated in this ad. 
prices that mean a saving toy 








No. 206. Drawing Table 


Size of top, 45 in. long x 32 in. wide. 


Same s 
Height 39 in. Soft wood top, maple edge. a ™ 
Legs, sides, front and back, maple. Ten de 
Four drawers, 264 in. long x 17} in. wide x 3 in. Four rm 

deep. x 3 
Pulls of brass. Locks on each drawer. Space f 
Pulls i 

Close out Price $] 3.00 i 





A wire at our expense will reserv’#. Qua 


and insure prompt delivery 





GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. GR 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 

























Srhool Sound Journal 


Domestic Science Dept. 





No. 428 


Mity}py Should Not Hesitate Wood Top 


Close out Price 


Traini Placing in your school a depart- $19.00 


nal B, 
ment for Domestic Science. 


xplaing Every piece illustrated here is built- 





erit and along high-grade 

on m 8 6 8 Built of maple. Top 55 in. long, 30 in. wide. One deep drawer, 

; 14} in. wide x 13 in.x 13 in. Three other drawers 24 in. long x 

se lines. 103 in. wide x 6 in. deep. Top water proof varnish finish. 
Line Base, dull flat varnish finish. Brass hardware. 


If the ideas you see here illustrated 














tail --§ go not just meet your require- i 
ae : Seen eee ae a ys ' 
d toms ments, our catalog giving detail of rns 
clean . ; No. 463 
other patterns will be mailed upon 
nake v Wood Top 
request. Close out Price 
$2.0.50 | 
ck, all { 
his ad. 
ng to yi 
Built of maple. Top 60 in. long, 24 in. wide, 32 in. high. Two large 
drawers 17 in. wide x 18 in. long x 6 in. deep. Small drawers 
7 in. wide x 18 in. long. Cupboards 12 in. wide x 14 in. high 
x 20 in. long. Top and Base finished dull water proof varnish 
finish. 
No. 426 
Wood Top 
Close out Price 
$22.00 
‘ 4 A most complete design. Built of maple 64 in. long x 30 in. wide x 
le No. 205. Drawing Table 32 in. high. Four bread and meat boards. Top drawers 
23 in. x 19 in. x 5} in. Bottom drawers, 6} in. deep. Cup- i 
Same size and material as 206 in. on opposite board 23 in. x 15 in. x 15 in. and has one shelf. Finished with a 
edge. page. : : pe ? two coats of water proof varnish finish. 
de x 3im Top drawers, 26} in. x 12} in. x 5} in. 
ae xo™ Four individual drawers, each 26} in. x 12} in. 
_ X3din. deep. 
Space for drawing boards. 
Pulls in brass. Locks on all drawers and cup- 
00 board. 
Close out Price $23.00 No. 433 
Wood Top i 
| reserve Close out Price 
res ali ; 
Quality is the Mark Stamped $23.00 
livery on Each Piece 
An exceptionally roomy Cabinet. Built of maple, 72Jin. long, 24 ; 


CO. | GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. Stan Lond teens Ce ew ee 
cupboards. Cupboards each 20 in. long, 20 in. high, 14 in. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan wide. Finished with two coats of water proof varnish. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSE\it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





ONE SUPERINTENDENT HAS JUST ASKED US TO 
RECOMMEND NINE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


We have served these people before. 


When you report a vacancy to us, we acknowledge our obligation to you and 
not to the teacher. Write us. 


co nr TrinEeEtN TT A IX: 


Teachers’ Agency (Incorporated) Bowling Green, Ky. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 


You will be pleased with results, and methods. L.CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY wert isin. - vai 
Ep asanet it Ween 




















Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 





Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 








TEACHERS’ 


TE BREWER 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, '* "°’*FARco. fh. v. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this nerth- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDEFT. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 


14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Soston Stas: 
Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 


cers for public and private schools, norma) and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Register now for season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 











SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 ritth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


‘ 81 Chapel Street 

ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. ALBANY, N. Y. 

PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Seo’y ano Mer. 


THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 

THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent write: | 

or wires for definite informa- |} 

tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THE OLD METHOD 


THE NEW METHOD 











ers Agency Director 


— 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Manual Training _—___ The Albert Teachers’ Agene 
SRUSEN ENS aNSOMECS Ao webesls Ave., Chinn W 
—— Established 27 Years —— 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


ommercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 





is valuable in proportion 
influence. If it merely hed 


AN AGEN CwwW 

t i d tell : 

you abouts pom ee  cced toroenntenean 
reco en u 

that is more. Gus Os COMME IW Ds 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, CO. W. Banveen, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager oi 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON 


WISCONSIN 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. 


A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 

Western Branch: Spokane 





When wanting ateacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


Dewberry School Agency Motto: ‘The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place.” 
Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 








THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 





The TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE omnes 








ESTABLI®HED 189: 


eee eee, 106 Colors Baest COR OE 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA: 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL an Our Bureau at St. Louis, Mo. 
Makes a specialty of EMERGENCY and 
MID-YEAR APPOINTMENTS. 

QUR LISTS ARE STRONGER THAN EVER 





JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 
St. Louis County Bank Building. St. Louis, Mo. 









THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


STORER UL AM Me Le a ae | 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 








MANUAL TRAINING 
i MUSE ARH uf 
SM CUS) 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsia 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Speciatists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mor. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MQ» 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ee SES) 
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“How Short the rae Are” 


we hear on every side. And yet very few of us are 
affected by the length of the day. 


THE SCHOOL JANITOR whose stock in trade 
is daylight, is the only person really affected. He must 
work by lamplight, as it were, and very often 
the light is worse. 









Ce a 2 BBS 


SSS YOU SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AND 
i_-ada2 SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


and architects, remember every time it gets dark a janitor 
somewhere is trying to sweep your schools. Would you try 
to sweep the room you are now in, in the dark? 
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ANAS. 
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If you wouldn’t and you expect the janitor to sweep 
schools in the dark be sure to provide the sweeper with 


an 


oben 


The Tuec School Tool which makes sweeping after dark 
simple and sure. 


NCY 


se’t Mgr. 





n Street 


SCHOOLS Suppose you drop us a line about your requirements 


“and let us tell you something about the TUEC METHOD 
OF CLEANING SCHOOLS-— its complete. 
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The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street 
CANTON, - OHIO 





rd of the 
Bureau 
is, MO. 
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The Only Successful School Hack Heater 


Is the Miller Vehicle Heater. A heater that heats—its successful operation is guaranteed. 
It readily raises the temperature of a school wagon having only canvas sides to 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit in zero weather within fifteen minutes after fire is kindled. 


It meets every requirement of safety and health by eliminating all danger from fire, gas, explosives and 
poisonous fumes, and by affording an abundant and constant supply of pure, warm air that is drawn from 
the outside and heated as it automatically passes 
up through the heater into the interior of the 
wagon through a register in the wagon floor. Its 
operation is identical with that of the hot-air 
furnace in the home. No fuel is fed into the 
heater inside the wagon. No smoke can enter 
it. All attachments, including smokepipe, are 
protected from _ possibility of igniting or 

scorching any part of the wagon even tho it ” 

be upset. It is economical in fuel consumed; Pe = ) 
one firing of soft coal or wood will last any *, ee Cy en 7 ae 
ordinary trip. is ~ 


4 IN yo 


These Wagon Manufacturers, among others: * . ' , “ Attractive Booklet. 

will equip their wagons with Miller Vehicle ; 

Heaters: ; | We have ready for mailing a book- 
C. J. Olsen & Sone, Pittsboro, and. . let explaining the principles of our 
Delphi Wagon Works, Delphi, Ind. 

Favorite Wagon Works, Winchester, Ind. heater in full. Write Dept. B for it 
Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind. 

John Guedelopher Buggy Co , Indianapolis. Patent granted 
Plymouth Wagon Co. your greatest problems. 


Miller Hot Air Vehicle Heater Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


today—it will probably solve one of 








Sanitary Steel School Furniture 



























Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYESB 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. You can see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 














Domestic Science Table No. 32 
White Enameled inside and out 
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Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 





Sani-Steel Cabinet 


No wood; No bugs; 
No mice; No odor 













FREE BOOKLETS 


Steel Desks for the 
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Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


FOR EDUCATIONAL COLOR WORK 


—~t™N 


“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA”’ 

For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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Olsen School Wagons 


TWO MODELS 
Built in Three Sizes 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 





Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 


Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 
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Copyright, 1914, by Bruce Publishing Co. Title Registered as 
Trade Mark in United States Patent Office 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, 
Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing 
on schoo! administration, superintendence, school architecture and sani- 
tation, and related topics are solicited. Unavailable material will be 
promptly returned. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publica- 
tion) as evidence of good faith 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 15 cents. We find that a large majority of our 
subscribers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration so that 
their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on 
every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance 
must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expira- 
tion with full balance paid to date. 
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Formaldehyde 
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you know its 
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CONVENIENT, 
ECONOMICAL. 


Write us for trial 


proposition. 


The De Pree 
Chemical Co. 
902°Chamber of Commerce 


CHICAGO, 


PAPER TOWELS 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


St. Paul Detroit 


Sweeping Compound 


LIQUID SOAP 


ILL. 





DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
Windsor, Ont. 

















“TANNEWITZ” 


NEW TYPE 
PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Shaft Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!”’ 


Either Motor or Shaft Driven. 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design. 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 


The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 














‘Send fer our Catalog 


so 
SCHOOL BOARD 
LIBRARY 


A Model Schoolhouse by J. A. Pavlista. 
Secretary Board of Education. A north- 
lighted schoolhouse with individual toilet 
rooms for each classroom. Price, 15 cents. 








Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses by 
Thos. D. Perry. The first report on an au- 
thentic test made by a Board of Education. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The Oakland School Building Inquiry by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Why Oak- 
land, Cal., favors the one story fire-proof 
building. Price, 15 cents. 


Selecting a School Architect by Wilfred W 
Beach, A. I. A. A suggestive discussion of 
selecting architects and plans for school- 
houses. Price, 5 cents. 


Fire Danger in Schoolhouses by May Ayres 
and Frank Irving Cooper. A discussion of 
structural means of preventing school con- 
flagrations. Price, 15 cents. 


Address 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
129 Michigan Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Announcement 


A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALED 
SERIES OF MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


The Progressive Music Series 


IS NOW BEING PUBLISHED 


Book One is ready; it has 144 pages; the price is 30 cents. 
Books Two and Three are in press; Book Four will follow shortly. 
There is also a Teacher’s Manual, a Primary Book for Sight 
Reading and a Book of Accompaniments. 


This Series is the result not only of our long and 
successful experience as publishers of school music 
books but also the result of the thoro work of ex- 
perts—eminent musicians and educators who have 
achieved in this series a blending of the musical and 


the pedagogical such as has never before been offered 
in school music books. 


The Progressive Music Series contains a large 
amount of extraordinarily beautiful material united 
with a pedagogical plan that is rational, practical 
and effective. 


The editors of this new Series are: HORATIO W. PARKER, 
M. A., Mus. Doc. (Contab), Dean of Department of Music, 
Yale University; OSBOURNE MCCONATHY, Director, Depart- 
ment of School Music, Northwestern University; EDWARD B. 
BirGE, B. A., Mus. B., Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and W. OTTO MIEFSSNER, Director, De- 
partment of Music, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 





EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


Book One - - - - - - = = ,40 
Book Two - - - - = - = = 6 


Interest, clearness and teachableness have 


been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 


Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 
of good English. 


Special pains have been taken to make the 
books attractive in typography and illustrations. 





Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 
varied interests of children. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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The Exact Location 
of Belgium 


and the other countries of Europe has been so uncertain in 
the minds of thousands of Americans during the past few 
weeks that map-study has become almost a national occu- 
pation. The best way to teach the important geographical 
facts about Europe is with 





Thompson’s Minimum Essentials. 


Geography Papers 


EUROPE Oral: Part I. Part II. 
Written: Part I. Part II. 

SOUTH AMERICA Oral: No. G7 
Written: No. G8 


Other Papers in Preparation. 


The pupil who studies European Geography with the assistance of 
“Minimum Essentials” will be able to understand the developments of 
the present war in a way that would otherwise be almost impossible. 

“MINIMUM ESSENTIALS” 


also cover the subjects of Language 
and Arithmetic. 


During the next month we will send to any teacher a free specimen of the 
European maps in‘‘Minimum Essentials’’in response to a post-card request. 


The Young and Field Readers. 


Do not lose sight of the fact that Book III and Book IV of one of 
the most notable series of readers ever published are available for class- 
use this fall. These readers, by Superintendent Ella Flagg Young and 
Walter Taylor Field,embody new ideas, new material, and new illus- 
trations; and, most important of all, they are educationally sound. 
You cannot afford not to become familiar with them. 


- GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago 











The Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and HENRY SUZZALLO 
Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new series— 


New in plan 
New in material 
New in aim. 


The authors are men of exceptional skill and 
experience. 

They offer a fresh and original course. 

They have made a new synthesis of the material 
for instruction in elementary mathematics. 

The series provide effective training for practical life. 


The essentials are taught early, and formal processes 
are mastered. 


Efficiency in calculation is skilfully developed. 


Economic arithmetic—which deals chiefly with appli- 
cations—receives more and more attention as the 
pupil advances. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES 
Fundamental Processes. . 


seceeee Oe COntS 

Practical Applications. .... .......65 cents 
THREE-BOOK SERIES 

Fundamental Processes... : 35 cents 

Os boon cas scdits 40 cents 

Business and Industrial Practice. 45 cents 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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School Board Sournal 


Founded March 1891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


Volume XLIX, Number 4 OCTOBER, 1914 Subscription, $1.50 per Year 


THE EMBARRASSED CONDITION 
OF MANY AMERICAN . 

ne INDUSTRIES, SINCE THE BEGING 

. OF THE EUROPEAN WAR, IS TRACEABLE 
TO THE LACK OF TECHNICALLY TRAINED | 


AND SKILLED WORKERS. ULTIMATELY 





THIS 1S DUE TO THE ABSENCE OF A COMPLETE 
SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE— 








San Francisco at the Edu- 
cational Bargain Counter 


T. L. Hinckley, Director, Milwaukee Citizens’ Bureau 
of Public Efficiency 





“Some Conditions in the Schools of San 
Francisco”—the report of a school survey 
recently completed in the metropolis of the Far 
West—is one of the vivid, instructive “snap 
shots” of an American public school system in 
its every-day clothes. The work of a group of 
women,* members of the California Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae it does 
not aspire to the rank of a formal educational 
survey report; but it presents the school situa- 
tion in San Francisco in such an unusually 
clear light that it might easily claim close re- 
lationship with many a more pretentious effort. 

It will be thru no fault of this document if 
San Francisco makes any more bad bargains at 
the educational counter. The report defines the 
school issues before the city with exactness and 
presents an almost inescapable exhibit of facts. 
It ‘would seem to be decidedly “up to” the people 
of the Golden Gate to revamp their schools in a 
manner worthy of their inheritance and their 
unparalleled opportunities. 


1. A Poor “Spender” on Schools. 

Of the many remarkable facts disclosed by 
this survey report, one of the most striking is 
this: that “among 195 cities of over 30,000 popu- 
lation which are listed in the United States 
Census report on the financial statistics of 
Cities for 1912, there are only five which spend 
a smaller proportion for schools than San 
Francisco.” This expenditure for schools is in 
great contrast to the fact that “San Francisco 
is the richest city, per capita, of the eleven 
principal cities of the nation” and the fact that 
during the last six years, while the city’s assessed 
valuation has increased 45.2 per cent and the 
tax rate for all purposes has increased 55.4 per 
cent, the increase in the school budget has been 
only 24.5 per cent. 

In many ways the report illustrates the 
amount and character of this discrepancy be- 
tween what San Francisco has been spending 
upon her “invested human capital” and what 
other cities, including those in California, have 
been spending. Especially interesting is a com- 
parative summary for the eighteen largest cities 
of the country giving expenditures in 1912, for 
police, fire and schools. Here it is clear that 
the ratio of school expenditures to those for the 
protection of property and persons has been 
completely reversed by San Francisco. Some 
of the ratios given in the table are as follows: 


Expenditures—1912—Ratio of Schools to Police 
and Fire. 
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NOTE.—The report which was published by the 
local branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
is signed by the following: Mrs. J. H. Steinhart, 
President of the California Branch, Mrs. A. E. Graup- 
ner, Chairman. School Survey Class, Miss Katherine 
Felton, Dr. Adelaide Brown and Miss Agnes deLima. 
Official Investigator Miss deLima has had special 
training for the work, having been connected for three 
and one-half years with the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in New York City and the Division of Educa- 


tion of the Kussell Sage Foundation. 


le eer eer eee ee ie 
gf ee 
ES 1.99 
San Francisco ..... 0.61 


It is greatly to be hoped that the above inver- 
sion of financial conditions does not truly rep- 
resent the public attitude towards education 
in San Francisco. Much of this extraordinary 
difference is apparently due to the low propor- 
tion of the population of the city which is of 
school age, and to the stimulus given to pro- 
tective measures by the disasters of a number 
of years ago. It probably does not indicate a 
constant condition; yet even as a temporary 
condition, it is extreme enough to warrant 
criticism. 

Further data on the financial needs of San 
Francisco’s school system is presented in the 
following comparison, based upon the report for 
1912 of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion: 

Per Capita Cost for Supplies for Each Child 
in Attendance, 1911-1912. 
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Such a great difference as indicated above 
may be supposed to have its physical counter- 
part. This is amply illustrated by the physical 
facts developed thru a school-to-school inspec- 
tion which was a part of the work comprehend- 
ed in this survey. 


2. Physical Results of Insufficient School 
Funds. 


School Yards—Says the report: “The great 
majority of the school yards are totally inade- 
quate in size, lacking in play provision and 
with very bad drainage.” One school has such 
a small yard that children “go out in sections” 
each section averaging 714% minutes of relaxa- 
tion and fresh air. In another, “the basketball 
and handball courts” “cannot be used on ac- 
count of the crowds.” 

Classrooms—Speaking of classrooms visited 
by members of the Association the reader is 
startled to learn that “no decorations have been 
supplied by the board of education.” In one 
school the walls of the classrooms “are a dark, 
sombre brown, only relieved by shocking wall 
stains from a faucet which overflowed over 
night and ruined walls and ceilings.” 

School Sanitation—With regard to sanitation 
of school buildings, there can be no doubt but 
what a more liberal fiscal policy would have 
avoided such conditions as these: 

One wash-basin for girls and one for 
boys in a school accommodating 648 pupils. 

Twenty sanitary fixtures provided for 
the use of 1,323 children. 

Eight stalls and three small troughs pro- 
vided for one school housing 694 boys. 
School Equipment—As to equipment, the re- 
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port states: “Everywhere there is a striking 
lack of maps, globes, reference books and other 
teaching materials.” “Teachers in the ——, 
, and schools make their 
own charts and maps to supplement the meager 
supply which is furnished them.” “One small 
globe must meet the needs of all the geography 
classes in the —— school, which enrolls 613 
children.” There appear to have been only 
two “real school libraries,’ while teachers 
clubbed together for educational magazines. 














Large Classes—Overcrowding was found rep- 
resented by the following’ figures: 


Total classes in San _ Francisco 
Ee ae 
Less than 465 children in a class. ..576 classes 
More than 45, less than 50.........218 “ 
* y a = PO A ek dss oe « 
" “« 60, “ oy VES 636 833 5 - 
- = @ @ & GOM..+..6.0 © ” 


This table shows that 41.5 per cent of the en- 
tire number of classes were of sizes which are 
known by experience to interfere seriously with 
effective teaching. 


Records and Reports. 

Less indicative of penuriousness and more 
characteristic—alas—of many an_ important 
municipal school system, are the facts presented 
in the report relative to deficiencies in school 
records and school reports. It is stated that of 
the thirteen basic school records declared by 
Professor E. C. Elliott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, to be vital to efficient school admin- 
istration, only two were kept by the San Fran- 
cisco authorities, viz: 

(1) Enrollment, by grades and schools, and 

(2) Average daily attendance, by schools. 

In referring to the annual report, the investi- 
gators say: “The major part of the report is 
given over to matter which is absolutely life- 
less and which should be either printed separ- 
ately or omitted entirely ;” 

“Only 28 out of a total of 127 pages relate 
in any sense to the progress and needs of the 
school department ;” 

“There re no pictures nor graphs, no sum- 
maries nor editorial comment;” 


Good Points of San Francisco’s Schools. 

“Some Conditions” has a good word for a 
number of things in connection with the schools 
of San Francisco. Thus we are told: ‘“‘Sup- 
plies are purchased economically, as far as can 
be learned ;” 

“Quality of paper has been improved ;” 

“Forty-one schools”—there are 104 schools in 
the city—“have been equipped with new ad- 
justable desks, or old desks have been repaired 
and refinished ;” 

“Minutes of weekly meetings of the board of 
education are published in the Municipal Ree- 
ord, and in condensed daily 
papers ;” 

“High salary and one-half credit for outside 
experience makes San Francisco able to com- 
pete with other western cities for good teach- 
ers ;” 
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The general neglect to consider the supervis- 
ion of the schools of the county proceeds from 
eauses worth noting by those who desire to see 
rural school betterment. Even the few books 
and pamphlets available thru recent endeavors 
to remedy matters have one and all failed to 
perceive and understand these causes, and the 
definitive book upon rural school supervision 
for all the nation is yet to be written. Such a 
book will be definitive because it will illuminate 
the subject and organize the principles and 
methods of betterment. 

One cause is that everywhere the rural 
county as such is either stagnant or decaying 
in part because county government is falling 
into disuse. The national government waxes 
ever greater, and all other governments wane. 
It will not serve for some eager county superin- 
tendent at once to say that his county is an ex- 
ception. If so, this is due invariably to one of 
two causes. One is that the county is ceasing 
to be rural and is becoming urban, in which 
case the exception is on!y apparent and is not 
important anyway. According to the recent 
census of the country, several states are actually 
losing in rural populationn—Vermont, Indiana 
and Iowa among them, as fine agricultural 
states as the nation possesses. In the face of 
declining rural population, it is hard indeed to 
improve rural schools. Once that population 
goes down, everything tends to go down. An- 
other cause that permits an apparent exception 
to the rule that everywhere county government 
ie declining is the oceasional entrance into 
some county office of an individual who trans- 
cends experience and by sheer personal force 
gets things done, laws and tendencies notwith- 
standing. Lake County, Indiana, in the extreme 
northwest of the state, is an illustration of both 
kinds of apparent exceptions. It has within its 
borders Gary, Hammond, East Chicago and 
Crown Point, all cities with excellent schools, 
end the county is virtually urbanized in its 
public opinion. In the second place, it happens 
to have a county superintendent who by rea- 
son of personal and family relations and of 
much personal energy and superior intelligence 
and tact ean get things done that would be 
utterly impossible to the ordinary man with an 
ordinary social relationship. Run down the list 
of all the counties where there has been recently 
great school improvement, and it will be found 
in all instances that the county itself has within 
cr very near it some fairly large city and is 
being urbanized, or else it has a superior school 
officer. Urbanizing a rural county is not better- 
ing it as a rural county. Much of the criticism 
of rural schools proceeds from urban critics who 
essentially do not believe in the open country 
end in rural life. More population and smaller 
house-lots are not necessarily evidence of social 
progress and advancing welfare. 


The Bane of Politics. 

A second cause why the theme of rural school 
betterment has been neglected is that county 
school officers are generally what they are,— 
holders of a political office of a low grade, and 
seldom in office long. Here, fortunately, there 
ere very marked exceptions, and the exceptions 
are relatively increasing in numbers. But they 
are not yet numerous enough to constitute in 
themselves a working body of efficient movers for 
Progress like the city superintendents. It does 
astonish one to notice that there are but fifteen 
hundred men in this country entitled to call 
themselves city or town school superintendents 
While there are three thousand county school 
superintendents. Not only so, but the county 
Superintendents rule nearly nine-tenths of the 


soil and more than half the children. Yet the 


W. E. Chancellor, Darien, Conn. 


city superintendents are a force, while as a body 
the county superintendents are negligible. Un- 
questionably, many of them wish that they could 
do more. They see the situation, but are help- 
less to remedy it, or think they are, which is 
even worse helplessness. Men who feel helpless 
themselves are not likely to remedy the neglect 
that involves their institution. 

A third, and least, cause of the neglect to 
consider the needs of rural schools is the fact 
that the states that have done most toward the 
theory of school improvement have no county 
school organization. These states are Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, the homes of Horace 
Mann, of Henry Barnard and of William T. 


Harris. New England has no county school 


superintendents or the equivalent. New York 
has a partial school county organization, but 
no officer who is really a county school super- 
intendent. With nearly all the books upon 
supervision proceeding from city school superin- 
tendents or from men bred in city schools and 
colleges and then teaching in universities, the 
books, and for that matter, the occasional 
articles and addresses upon supervision, all have 
the urban atmosphere and cant toward urbaniz- 
ing the rural schools. 

Resemblance of County and City Supervision. 

It is an interesting fact that the work of a 
ccunty school superintendent is much more like 
that of the superintendent of a large city than 
it is like the work of a village or town superin- 
tendent. One who wishes to see into the heart 
cf the rural supervision problem needs to per- 
ceive this likeness clearly. The city and the 
county superintendent alike have many schools 
to visit and to consider, more than he could 
}ossibly see in less than many days. It is true 
that the county superintendent must travel far 
more miles of map-distance than the city super- 
intendent, but there is another and a true way 
to look at this. Assume that a city has twenty 
schools within an area of as many square miles, 
while a county has twenty schools within four 
hundred square miles, which happens to be the 
average size of a county in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Assume that each man must keep office 
hours at least three days a week. Assume that 
each man proposes to stay in each classroom that 
he visits one hour. And it will be seen that 
they are confronting practically the same travel 
and time problem. If either man actually visits 
upon the average four teachers a day, he has 
done well. Of course, in actual practice, neither 
can do nearly this well. 

Right here, we meet the first reason why the 
average county school superintendent fails to 
do the supervisory work of his city friend. The 
county man has been a rural teacher or at least 
a rural school pupil. He thinks in the wrong 
unit, in the unit of the one school and not of 
his system. It is a rare county school superin- 
tendent who is in touch with all his teachers 
even so often as once a month. Practically, 
all city schools are connected by telephones. 
All rural schools are connected by the mail 
service. And yet it is a rare county, even in 
this age of the rural telephone, where many of 
the county schools are connected with the county 
superintendent’s office by telephone; and he or 
she is a rare county superintendent who even 
writes to the county teachers so much as once a 
week. City superintendents send circulars out 
even daily. 

The Item of Pay. 

Rural telephone service costs money, but not 
much. Rural mail service costs money, but not 
much. The truth is that generally county super- 
intendents themselves either mean not to have 
the bother of a telephone connection or the labor 
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County Supervision: Its Status and Betterment 


of letter-writing or else they do not know what 
inswers to give or suggestions to make in the 
management of the schools within their juris- 
diction, or else they are afraid to ask the county 
financial officers for funds to pay for telephones 
and postage, or else they do not avail themselves 
of such funds. In short, generally they are 
mere officeholders, indifferent to any other con- 
siderations than holding their offices and doing 
end spending as little as possible in them. To 
save wear and tear is their constant anxiety. 


And no man with good sense and ordinary 
sympathy will find any fault with them for these 
traits. There is truly an astounding situation 
revealed when one opens the financial account 
hooks. There are states in our country where 
the county superintendents do not receive over 
six hundred dollars in salaries or fees a year. 
As far as statistics show, the average paid is 
but twelve hundred a year. This is less than 
the average income of farmers. It is less than 
the average income of men, women and children, 
white and colored, taken together, the working 
and the non-working all included. The pay is 
so small that it is not as a rule to be accepted 
by full-grown men, of mature powers and good 
sense, intending to devote all their time to its 
duties. The office has fallen to unmarried 
women, to broken old men, to ambitious young- 
sters, to such as propose to eke out the révenues 
of a small farm or store or from a few thousand 
dollars of inheritance or savings. Not only so, 
but in one state, the constitution actually denies 
the right of a county superintendent to hold 
office over four years. This is South Dakota. 
In the next to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the framers of the constitution of that 
state were so fearful of the powers of the great 
cfice of county superintendent and so desirous 
of passing its high salary around that they pro- 
vided that no such officer should serve over two 
terms of two years each. In other words, they 
put the office into politics and meant to keep it 
there. It is a painful fact that in South Dakota 
many a good woman school teacher has ruined 
her career by taking the office for two terms and 
then finding it impossible to get a teaching posi- 
tion again because the local authorities would 
not put an out-of-office politician into their 
corps of teachers. 


Physical Difficulties. 


There are a few states where county superin- 
tendents are paid fairly well. In Pennsylvania, 
several counties pay from three to ten thousand 
dollars, and give liberal expense allowances also. 
New Jersey does almost as well. Ohio under its 
new law is not behind any state. But even 
Indiana, where county supervision is at high- 
water level, the salary is but fifteen hundred 
dollars, a sum that the farmer with a decent 
quarter section would scout in a period of dol- 
lar wheat and seventy-five cent corn. 


For county supervision, there are really re- 
quired just as many persons as in a large city 
supervision. Even if one were disposed to 
work and to work hard, and knew how, no one 
person could supervise well the ordinary rural 
county. Its area, as has been said, is four 
hundred square miles. It has fifteen hundred 
rural children of school age, but only half of 
them in school. It has forty rural school build- 
ings and seventy-five rural teachers. But these 
children are to be taught just as many subjects 
and they should be taught them just as well as 
city children. This is not done. Of course 
it is not done. Nor can it be done until the 
rural teacher is placed under supervision as in- 
telligent, as faithful, as systematic and as com- 
plete as is the supervision of the city teacher. 
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We hear very much of the superior intelligence 
and character of the farmer, but he does not 
prove it by his handling of the problem of the 
teaching of his children. 

Not many months ago, I went to a perfectly 
rural county meeting of school-board members 
in a state on the whole improving. There, after 
giving an address, | was questioned by several 
persons in the audience. Finally, one of them 
in considerable indignation, said: “Then you 
mean that when a girl has held a job two or 
three years, and there are twenty other girls 
that want it, you would not give any other girl 
a chance at it? Do you think that any one girl 
has the ownership of a school job?” I answered 
that I believed that any one who does a line of 
work well has the right to keep it as against all 
claimants. I cited the case of my family doctor 
and said that I would not change him unless I 
became convinced that he was making many 
mistakes. But the critic could not see in any 
school job anything but the cash salary, which 
he wished passed around. 

False Ideas to be Combatted. 

Again and again and again, I have run up 
against the farmer’s notion that the local trus- 
tee is the sole judge of how well the teacher 
teaches, and how soon she or he should depart. 
Those who would improve rural school super- 
vision must face the fact that there is an appar- 
eutly immovable and insurmountable barrier of 
false ideas in the minds of country-folk re- 
specting school teaching and nearly everything 
connected with it. This is the defense and in- 
deed the cause of the state centralization move- 
ment. All progress arises from opposition and 
conflict. The man who is not prepared to make 
war upon false ideas, by constantly promulgat- 
ing true ideas, should not undertake to improve 
rural schools. 

Perhaps the funniest thing ever said to me 
upon this matter was said by an old landowner. 
“What’s the use,” he asked me, “of all this 
school visiting and what you call supervising, I 
believe, of teachers? Why don’t the school 
superintendents just get ’em all together in 
September and tell ’em what they want for the 
year, and then go and teach some schools them- 
selves?” ‘To him I replied that a field of corn 
must be plowed and harrowed, seeded and culti- 
vated, the ears shocked and the stalks siloed, 
and that a field left to itself would grow weeds. 
But he went away unconvinced. I met him 
vears afterwards still sorrowing because the 
school superintendent was drawing a big salary 
for nothing at all. 

Of the facts of the rural school situation, all 
of us know enough, all but those responsible for 
them. In one Southern state, in 1912, three- 
fourths of all the teachers were new in their 
schools in September. In South Dakota, nearly 
one-half of the county superintendents are new 
every two years. The schools of Ohio and of 
Michigan are whirligigs of ins and outs. Only 
a few years ago, the Indiana Board of Health 
reported that eleven per cent of the rural schools 
had the same outhouse for both sexes. This 
seemed pretty bad. But Ohio has recently re- 
ported that ten per cent of its rural schools had 
no outhouses at all. If such is the case in two 
old Northern States, what must it be in some 
other states? I am far from supposing that this 
reflects upon the morals of the parents or chil- 
dren. On the contrary, what it indicates is a 
shameless indecency with a dangerous ignorance 
of human physiology, for I have made it a point 
to inquire the cause in several instances and 
what I found, of course, was that girls are 
expected not to visit such places between going 
to school in morning and returning at night. 
Unhappily, this expectation is not always real- 
ized. 

The ignorance « 
real fact. 


the rural teacher is a very 
Some years ago, in a Southern state, 
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I found a teacher who spent a half hour trying 
to “learn,” so she said, her children how to spell 
the names of the first five books of the Bible. 
After listening this length of time, I asked her 
why she wished her boys and girls to know these 
names. She replied that “the Bible is the most 
important book in the world, and these names 
are its beginning.” She did not know that the 
names are no part of the divine revelation, but 
were attached by editors merely for the con- 
venience of readers. Nor had she considered the 
admonition of the great apostle to the gentiles 
to feed milk to babies. 
The Real Needs. 

The rural schools, then, feed supervision by 
men and women of sense and of scholarship. 
To get such men and women, there is need of a 
long and ardent campaign of propaganda. The 
movement involves securing for the office of 
superintendent both tenure and salary, that is, 
public regard and social prestige. That is back 
country America where such a campaign cannot 
win. 

A county with even no more than a hundred 
rural teachers needs not only a school superin- 
tendent of professional fitness but a clerk for 
him or her. It needs also a primary specialist 
who shall give attention to the beginners, the 
worst neglected of rural children. In addition 
there should be what the city with as many 
teachers has,—a music teacher, a drawing 
teacher, a vocational expert teacher. Every 
county that has not access to a good city or town 
high school should have its own county high 
school as Montana has. This high school should 
have a dormitory for each sex, as have several 
county high schools in Montana. The rural 
notion that it is all right for the city boy to have 
every advantage while the rural boy should 
“fight for it” is primitivism and fatalism. There 
is less reason why the farmer should fear taxes 
than why the city man should. He has his liv- 
ing of lodging and food anyway; his cash is for 
comforts and luxuries, but the cash of the city 
tian goes for the necessaries of life. 

We hear much of school consolidation as the 
remedy for rural deficiencies. Taking four 
teachers: all unprepared, and putting them into 
ene building with no more supervision than 
before, when they and their predecessors taught 
in one-room buildings, effects but a slight im- 
provement. If one of those four happens to be 
peculiarly incompetent and yet energetic, the 
situation is worse, for here is now the oppor- 
tunity for an epidemic of disorder. Consolida- 
tion is far from being a panacea. It is in truth 
but a very minor improvement, a merely me- 
chanical change. A badly graded, ill-managed, 
arbitrary graded school is a poorer place in 
which to get an education than a free-to-all 
one-room district school, if well-managed, where 
at least the industrious do study three-fourths 
of the school day, and are not hindered in pro- 
gress whether they are helped or not. Rural 
transportation is usually a blessing, but it may 
be far from that. It may be a source of dis- 
order and even of moral contagion. Unquestion- 
ably, rural transportation under right condi- 
tions, and rural consolidation under wise super- 
vision, make a marked change for the better 
even tho the one-room schools have been good. 

What Can Be Done Immediately. 

But what shall the practical schoolman or 
schoolwoman do who finds matters all framed 
up for at least a year ahead but who means to 
progress? He cannot get a primary supervisor 
cr rural telephones into his schools. He cannot 
get transportation and consolidation. Perhaps, 
even, he cannot arrange for travelling school 
libraries. Even worse, perhaps, he cannot get 
funds enough for the annual institute to secure 
interesting instructors but must rely upon local 
talent. 

One thing that he certainly can do is to put 


himself upon definite schedule for the entire 
year and unless his health fails or some other 
calamity befalls him, he can keep that schedule 
City superintendents do it. This schedule 
should eall for school visiting not less than 
several entire days each week and parts of 
other days, summer and winter. City superin. 
tendents who have board and committee and 
other official meetings half of the evenings of 
every week and many afternoons, neverthelegs 
get time to visit classes daily. It is true that 
they have office help. But it is also true that the 
eight-hour day is meaningless to them. Oleri- 
cal work and office-talks should be kept as low 
in time as possible. School visits and teachers’ 
meetings should be raised to as high an amount 
as possible. It is not enough to say that one 
will try to spend forty hours a week in visiting 
echools. It is necessary to make an itinerary 
and, if possible, to keep it. In this way, one 
ebjectifies one’s own life, and becomes self- 
directive. 

A second thing that any county school super- 
intendent can do is to organize one or more 
teachers’ reading circles to meet regularly. The 
number, the period intervening, like the books 
to be read, should depend upon circumstances, 
which differ greatly between states and even be- 
tween counties in states. There may be no 
legal power to compel the attendance of teachers, 
and it may be impossible for some teachers to 
attend. But the influence of the teachers who 
do attend will reach every school. If there are 
more than one or two such circles, each should 
have its own leader. 


The School Board. 

Third, the county superintendent, whether 
required to do so by law or not, can go to the 
meetings of the local boards and talk there about 
the welfare of the schools in their several juris- 
dictions. The man who is afraid to address 
local school boards, or who is so unskillful in 
speech that his talks do no good should consider 
his fear or his incompetence evidence that he 
is not the man for the office. A board that 
resents the activities of the county superintend- 
ent in respect to its own schools is giving war- 
rant for suspicion as to its loyalty to the cause 
of education. No doubt, the hitherto quiet man 
who does at least begin to see what should be done, 
and might be done, if he himself took a more 
active and courageous part in affairs should 
change his course discreetly. It is expedient to 
select one’s own battleground and to force the 
issue upon which there is the best hope of suc- 
cess. But quiescence never did much to pro- 
mote or to protect the interests of children or 
of any other persons. The educator is the attor- 
ney of voiceless children, and should conduct 
himself accordingly. They are prisoners of the 
social milieu, and next to the home, the school 
is their fate and their hope. 

Fourth, for the betterment of rural super- 
vision, the county superintendent can organize 
parents’ and neighborhood clubs at which he and 
other educators can present the needs and the 
cpportunities of the local schools. Wonderful 
results have sprung from such meetings. 

It will pay any school superintendent to think 
cut his plan of campaign and to put it, for his 
cwn record, into writing. He may never be 
able to carry it out, he may be able to carry it 
cut only in part, he may be able to carry nearly 
all of it out. Its existence will in itself help 
him. Among the matters that he should try te 
get into his control are (1) the supervision of 
all appointments and discharges of teachers 
within his county; (2) the approval or disap- 
proval of any and all changes in buildings, 
grounds and sites; (3) similar approval of all 
courses of study; (4) the supervision, where the 
laws permit, of all books and materials used im 
the work of instruction and for library reading; 
(5) approval or disapproval of all rules and 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Much has been said about the inefficiency of the 
rural school, and poor teaching has come in for 
its full share of criticism for the bad situation. 
Whether the blame rests entirely with the 
teacher, or with the system under which she is 
trained, or with that under which she must 
work, are all fit problems for investigation, in 
fact problems which must be investigated if a 
real policy for rural education is to be evolved. 
Whether a study of the teaching class is the 
most important point to begin with is doubtful, 
but that it is always a question of immediate 
importance is evident enough. 

There are two ways of viewing this question. 
One may ask either, who are the rural teachers, 
or, what kind of people are attracted by this 
kind of position; that is, do the people select 
the position, or does the position select the 
Any stable policy on the part of the 
state must view it from the latter standpoint. 
lt must know definitely what the piece of work 
is that the school is to accomplish, and decide 
in those terms upon the type of teacher desired. 
The attractiveness of the position must at least 
equal the demand it makes on its teacher, other- 
wise it assumes that mere supply and demand— 
and these counted in terms of “all who apply,” 
and “positions open”—is an adequate basis for 
determining salary, conveniences, ete. While it 
is proper enough for the school to go into an 
open market for its teachers, yet it ought never 
to go bargain hunting, and further, it should 
remember that there are other buyers in the 
market with which it must compete, and most 
of them can make better offers than can the 
rural school. But the rural schvol will con- 
tinue to look for bargains so long as it is 


people ¢ 


ignorant of the attractiveness of the position it 
has to offer, and of the class from whom it is 
able to draw its teachers. 

The point is, there is no rural school policy 
to speak of, no standards except vague certifica- 
tion laws; and until an adequate system of 
organization, administration, and supervision 
can be worked out and put into effective prac- 
tice there is little possibility of any comprehen- 
tive reform coming to the rural school. 

This little study of about five per cent of the 
one-room rural teachers of California will at 
least suggest some of the kinds of knowledge 
we ought to possess, and will I believe, give a 
fairly good snap-shot picture of this class of 
teachers in the state of California. 

There are approximately 2500 one-room rural 
schools in California and to 550 of these the 
But 125 
of these were returned properly filled out, and 
the tabulated results without undue mathemati- 
cal refinement are given herewith. 


following questionnaire was mailed. 


Questionnaire. 
1. Name of district?......2. Your age?...... 
a TS 4 eee 4. Nativity?...... 5. Nativity 
Re .. . SeVRoe Aen ee Na 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
Serre rere : 4a eae sd 
Re ore 0 1 0 0 0 1 2 
PR cain geeee a eet teen = a = - 


A Study of the Rural Teaching 
Class of California 


Christabel Elliott and J. B. Sears, Stanford University 


Miss Elliott is responsible for collecting the data and mak- 
ing the first tabulations; Mr. Sears is responsible for the 
further tabulations and the preparation of the paper. 


ee pueta Ns 10. No. who have taught?...... 11. Was 
your home in the country when you began teach- 
TOF ccs xx 12. How long have you lived in the 
countryT...... 13. How long have you taught? 
ceead™ 14. In this position? 15. Your first 
16. Present annual salary? 
Where did you receive your ele- 
mentary school training?...... 18. How long 
did you attend high school?.....,. 19. Normal 


21. Do you board at home?...... 22. In the 
GIOtPIGET 6.6 ess 23. How far do you have to go 
to school?...... 24. Do you walk or ride? 
25. Do you have qa room by yourself 
where you board?...... 26. Is it heated?...... 
27. How large is the family where you board? 
eee 28. Do you attend church or Sunday 
School in the district?...... 29. Do you go 
away from the district over week ends?...... 
30. Do you use your salary to help support any- 


one besides yourself?...... 31. Is it reasonably 
adequate?...... 32. What do you like best 


about country life, country school teaching and 
what do you like least, and what does the school 
need most to make it as good as you think it 
should be? Please use other side of sheet for 
this question. 


A second request to those not answering, was 
sent in but few cases, hence the apparently low 
percentage of replies may be partly explained. 
These 125 replies were received from teachers in 
50 of the 58 counties of the state, and not more 
than eight were received from any one county, 
The names were selected at random from the 
county directories, and so this 5 per cent sample 
from the 2500 rural teachers is as random a 
selection as could well be made. For that rea- 
son the following figures should be more than 
suggestive. 

Age, Sex, Nationality, Size of Family, and Oc- 
cupation of the Parents of this Group. 

A simple description of this group of teachers 
with respect to age, sex, nativity, etc., is clearly 
set forth in the following tables. It will be 
seen that the distribution of the 121 teachers 
who answered to the questions of age and sex 
shows the average age to be 30 years, the median 
to be 25 years, with extremes of 18 and 65, and 
9 quartile of 7.5. The percentage of men teach- 
ers shown here is thought too small to make 
the problem of sex worth considering further, 
tho the percentage of men is one higher than 
the corresponding figure would be if all element- 
ary teachers in the state were included. 

It is interesting to note that of the 31 teach- 
ers who are above 35 years old, all but four 
have taught more than ten years, and three of 
these four are under 40 years old. This at least 
suggests that the older failures from other occu- 
pations have not entered teaching so far as this 
group is concerned. Perhaps the rural school 
is this much beyond the ancient standards. 

The nativity of these 125 teachers is indicated 
in table II. 


Table I—Distribution with Respect to Age and 
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Table II. 
No. Per Cent 
Native born with native parents........ 69 56.5 
Native born with mixed parents........ 19 15.6 
Native born with foreign parents....... ot 27.9 
POGUE RE do dendedentdacakevessadies 12* 9.8* 
Born of Asiatic or Southern European 
PUN OUE  Ananag 5 cece FreeaN ee bacetenes 1* included 
in F. B. 


The one teacher of Asiatic parentage is 22 
years old, of a family of four children, has 
taught one year and a half, receives $7.50 
salary, has had four years’ training in high 
schoo] and two years in normal school, which is 
1.2 years above the average for the group. Those 
of foreign birth are: four, English; six, Canad- 
ians; and 2, Germans. The fathers and mothers 
who are foreign-born, each with two exceptions, 
are of North European stock. Thus the foreign 
element in this group, which appears large, is 
very likely desirable. The foreign teachers are 
getting an average salary of $670 (which is 
$4.80 less than the average for the whole group), 
have had an average training of 3 years in high 
school, 1.2 years in normal and 1.2 years in 
college, or an average of 5.4 years above the 
elementary school. Three are teaching their 
first term, and nine others have had an average 
of 6.2 years’ experience. But two of the twelve 
are men, and they are members of families 
larger by a fraction than the average for the 
whole group. 

The “total” line in table III shows the dis- 
tribution of 102 teachers (23 not answering) 
with respect to the occupation of their father at 
the time they began teaching. 


Table I1I—Relation Between Teaching Exper- 
ience and Occupation of Parents. 


g al 
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Tim £§£ £ @ 3 § Zese3 18 
Taught o & 5 & @ 8 e655 oe 
2 years _ a fQ << nm CO Ame & fas fe 
and less... 162 7 8 1 1 3 38 485 
RE 6 1 ‘87% 6 4 2 2 
Me iakeccss a oe 2 0 O 10 50. 
De ee cae $ 6 hl! 1B OS ee ee 
OR eaves . £2.58 & | -#-8 6 33.3 
14.90 oc cic . =e $$ 8 0 4 8 
Over 20... 5 0 2 1 1 0 1 10 8d 
Total ..... “a 9 2 Ea) ei ae 

Per cent... 43.1 68 15.6 58 12.7 9 14.7 


Over 43 per cent are from the families of 
farmers; 36.3 per cent of these have taught 
two years or less, and 27.2 per cent have taught 
more than ten years. These same figures for all 
the other teachers together would be 27.5 and 
27.5; which may suggest that either the teach- 
ing life of the sons and daughters of farmers is 
shorter than that of the sons and daughters of 
men in these other callings, or else the rural 
school is tending to select more of its teachers 
from farm homes than it did some years ago. 
Perhaps the “per cent from farm” column in 
Table III tends slightly to indicate the latter. 
Add to this the answers to question eleven 
which shows that 66, or 52.8 per cent, of the 


*Included under native born of foreign parents. 
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125 teachers were living in the country when 
they began teaching, and the further answer 
to question 12 which shows that all but 18 of the 
125 have lived in the country one year or more, 
that 72 per cent have lived in the country for 
more than five years, that 64 per cent have lived 
in the country more than ten years each, and 
that almost 30 per cent have lived only in the 
country, and one can refute the statement so 
often made, that the rural teachers are city 
girls who do not know the ways or the needs 
of the rural people. 


Table I1V—Relation Between Parents Occupa- 
tion and Nationality. 


ss 


: a he 
z x © . z 2 
a tee a ° S z 
ao £ >» &£ *@ $ 
ke > x < _ © Q 
EY 05.044 40 18 6 9 4 10 0 16 
DEE. “Ke expires 10 1 2 0 1 1 4 
Foreign ...... 14 0 5 1 4 0 6 


The distribution of the parents in respect to 
occupation and nationality is shown in Table 
IV, which, with Table II, shows that the foreign 
element which is in position to affect the teach- 
ing class is normally distributed and so pre- 
sents no special problem. 


The size of the families from which these 
teachers are drawn, and their distribution as to 
nationality are indicated in Table V. It will 
be seen that the average native family is slight- 
ly larger than the foreign, and the variation as 
indicated by the quartile is larger. Table VI 


Table V—Showing Relation Between Nativity 


1 2 3 
Native born of Native Parents................ 3 6 8 13 
Native born of Mixed Parents................ 0 5 1 
Foreign born of Foreign Parents............. a 3 2 


shows the distribution of the different size 
families in relation to the father’s occupation. 
From this we note especially that professional 
people have large families and that laborers 
have small families. Does it suggest that pos- 
sibly the sons and daughters of laborers whose 
families are large may not have been able to get 
the necessary equipment for teaching? 
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elementary school. . Thirty-nine had had no 
normal school training. Table VIII will show 
the number of teachers who have had a given 
number of years’ training above the elementary 
school, and Table IX the distribution of all the 
training in high school, normal, and college. 


Table VIII. 
Years above less than 


Elem. School... 1 2 3 45 6 7 8 9 10 one 
No. of Teachers. 8101314 730 9 ¥9 4 1 4 

The amount of teaching experience varies 
from a few weeks to 4.7 years. Of the 120 re- 
porting, but seventeen, or fourteen per cent, 
were teaching their first term. The average 
experience is a little over seven years. The 
median is four years,t with a quartile of 4.5, 
and 50 per cent have taught between 3 and 15 
years. 


Table IX. 
less than 
one 1 2 3 4 5b 
High School ......... 3 5 7 16 50 7 
Normal School ....... 4 18 39 11 4 1 
CEE p00 53 6G06000 0% 5 12 5 2 10 0 


The compensation which is received by the 
rural teacher is not very large in California 
tho it is probably larger than it is in many 


states. The average salary is $674, and the 
median is $670. The extremes are $520 and 
$1,000. These are not too large when it is 


known that 63 per cent of the teachers are using 
parts of their salaries to help support some one 
hesides themselves. As to the opinion of the 


and Number of Children in Their Families. 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 14 T’'tl Av. Quar. 
oe San fe ee .k we me. CUB 
7362083001028 B&B 1 
3638331100410 SB 47 15 
teachers touching this point, 63 per cent say that 
it is reasonably adequate, almost 30 per cent 
say that it is not reasonably adequate, and 
seven per cent are either in doubt or do not 
answer. 

The relation of training to salary appears in 
Table X which presents the 96 cases reporting 
these four items. 


Table VI—Showing Relation Between Father’s Occupation and Number of 


Children in the 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

S26 ois e hb. 00-666 — 2 0 2 0 1 

Se «an clu he 00% re 2 2 3 4 0 

Profession ........ wae. Ce 1 0 1 0 1 

lees eines 406 50» 0 4 2 8 6 S 

Cee ew wee dake 2 1 5 2 l 0 
As to whether these 125 teachers belong to 
families in which teaching has been pursued 


by several members is seen in Table VII, which 
shows that nearly half of the 120 reporting this 
item have one or more brothers or sisters who 
have taught. This doubtless explains why some 
have entered teaching. 


Table VII. 

Training, Experience, Tenure and Salary. 
Have no brothers or sisters teaching............... 66 
Have one brother or sister teaching................. 38 
Have two brothers or sisters teaching.............. 6 
Have three brothers or sisters teaching........ we ae 


The equipment of these teachers, other than 
that of their social inheritance, is indicated by 
the amount of training and teaching experience 
they have had. The average amount of training 
above the elementary school is 4.8 years for the 
109 reporting this item, the median teacher hav- 
ing had five years’ training. (Coffman found 
that the median woman in rural schools of nine 
different states had had four years’ training and 
the median man in three states had had three 
years’ training.)* Seventy-seven of these had had 
some normal school training, ranging from a 
summer term to five years, and 34 had had some 
college training, ranging as high as four years. 
Twenty-nine had had four years high school 
end two years’ normal school training. Twenty- 
seven had had no high school training, and 
eight of these 27 had had no training above the 


*Coffman, | D 
Teaching For 5 

+ Coffman found 
in cities of 8,000 


The Social 
N. Y., 1911. 
the median experience of teachers 
ver to be five years. 
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8 9 10 11 12 13 14 Total Average 
0 1 0 0 0 0 0 6 45 
1 3 0 0 0 0 1 16 5.0 
1 0 0 1 1 0 0 7 7.1 
4 3 0 1 2 0 0 44 5.9 
0 1 0 0 0 0 0 13 3.6 


The facts here do not seem to show that train- 
ing counts for very much. The policy seems 
to be that training will be compelled by certifi- 
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cation laws rather than induced or stimulated 
by a higher salary. This is wise if the supply 
is large but will certainly tend to decrease the 
supply. In like manner the experience which 
a teacher has seems to play but little part in 


than one year, and 1 had taught 12 year 
while but 51 (less than half) had taught 9 
years or more, and only 13 had held their pres. 
ent position for more than 5 years. 


Home Life of the Rural Teacher. 

The attractiveness of life which it is neces. 
sary, or possible, for the rural teacher to live jp 
the country is a factor which will have selective 
value in determining the nature of the group 
who enter this field. From the following table 
it will be seen that a large percentage of the 
117 reporting are boarding at home. 

Of the 43 boarding at home however, only 99 
are teaching in the home district. The others 
are probably going from two to eight miles each 
morning to school. The average distance 
travelled by the 89 who board at least one-half 
mile from school is slightly less than two miles, 
and 20 of these go more than two miles. About 
nineteen per cent of the entire group board jn 
one district and teach in another. It is need- 
less to point out that too large a percentage of 
the districts are employing home talent, and 
that those boarding outside of the district in 
which they are teaching, as well as those so far 
from school, are not in a position to make their 
schools into social centers. What are they em- 
ployed for? Apparently to teach reading and 
the other subjects during school hours and noth- 
ing more. Most of the teachers walk to school, 
many of them two miles. But 30 per cent of 
them have a room to themselves heated, where 
they board. Sixty per cent had rooms but they 
were not heated, and a very small number had 
no private room. This means that 60 per cent 
of the teachers have entirely too little privacy, 
either for rest or study. Does the rural school 
realize that this is a feature of the situation 
which can only be offset by increase in salary, 
or rather has the state realized it? It must be 
added further, that 34 per cent of the group 
board at homes in which there are three or more 
children. 

Almost one-third of the teachers enter into 
community life to the extent of attending 
church or Sunday School in the district. (Per- 
haps this is offset, however, by the fact that 45 
per cent spend the week end outside of the 
district.) In this connection the answers to 
Question 32 would be most interesting, but jus 
tice could not be done in this brief paper to 
these hundred or more answers, which are letters 
of from one-half to three pages in length, well 
written, and in a tone of sincerity and profes- 
sional dignity which do honor to the calling. 
Their content would add materially to the main 
findings of the Country Life Commission, and 
point clearly to the fact that the teaching prob- 
lem is but a part of the whole rural school prob- 
lem, which in turn is but part of the still larger 
problem of rural life. 

Conclusions. 

Without insisting upon generalizations based 
on this sample of the rural teachers of Cali- 
fornia, it can be said that there is entirely too 
large a percentage of women teachers; that 
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raising, the salary. The lay board has little 
critical judgment to exercise and so long as the 
employment of teachers is left solely to laymen, 
pleasing appearance will be a large part of the 
necessary equipment of the rural teacher. 

Of the 115 who answered to the question of 
tenure in their present position, 41 replied less 


over 
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0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 


there is a fairly large foreign element, which, 
judged by training, nationality, experience, size 
of family, occupation, and position, is probably 
desirable; that a fairly large proportion (438.1 
per cent) are drawn from homes of farmers; 
that they are otherwise from parents widely dis- 
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Table XII—Showing Where They Board, and the Number of Miles from School. 
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Fig. 1. A Schoolhouse of Hollow Tile and Stucco. Fig. 2. Built of Hollow Tile, Stucco and Brick Veneer. 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


D. C. Newman Collins, Architect and Engineer, New York City 


Estimating Important Details. 

It is difficult to cover the ground in the 
limited space of this article and it can only be 
done in a general way; it is much the same as 
a contractor would work it out in detail for 
making his formal and responsible bid. The 
various types of floors can readily be estimated 
in dollars by taking a single square foot of 
floor, with joist, floor and ceiling and applying 
current market rates to it. The reinforced con- 
erete floor can be figured by estimating the 
quantity of concrete, steel, forms and labor re- 
quired to build the same amount. The steel 
floor by a similar sketch design showing how 
much steel, fireproofing, flooring and ceiling 
will be needed, can be judged. These compared 
in dollars and a measure of comparative future 
service, will show the board members which is 
best to adopt, and, this once settled, it simply 
remains to buy it right under honest pressure. 
Wood floors are found to be cheapest; steel 
floors excessive in cost beyond the usual de- 
mands, and reinforced concrete considerably 
more expensive than wood but well warranted 
by permanence, rigidity, safety from fire hazard 
and perfect sanitary attainments. This once 
settled need give no further concern if the con- 
tract campaign is well managed. 

When we get to exterior walls, most of us 
have our own ideas of appearance, but we may 
have to ask how much it is going to eost before 
deciding upon its adoption. We cannot go out 
and buy a wall; we have to buy bricks, terra 
cotta, sand, cement, stone, granite, limestone or 
other materials and labor needed to build the 
wall. When we know the quantity and quality 
of material in the wall, the cost is approximate- 
ly assessible at market rates and can be com- 
puted close enough to invite a wise decision of 
what type shall be used. It should be done be- 
fore making contracts. 


There is probably no wall that gives more 
weight, strength and substance for the money 
than brickwork, and it can be as ornamental 
and expensive or as plain and cheap as may be 
desired. All parts of a wall that are built of 
brick can be closely appraised in value but the 
cut stone, ornamental terra cotta and other dec- 
orative pieces will have to be separately esti- 
mated and added. 

Some Relative Costs. 

A wall of considerably less cost can be built 
of hollow terra cotta blocks and covered with 
stucco plaster on the outside. It has much less 
strength and weight than brickwork but can be 
very effective where economy is desired. I 


(Concluded from September) 


shou!d much rather save money here than steal 
it from a good heating and ventilating plant 
that is necessary to healthful life in the 
building. 

A very simple computation will show the ap- 
proximate economy of a hollow block wall over 
one of brick. Assume both to be a plain wall, 
one cubic foot, or one square foot, of 12 inch 
wall to be the basis of comparison. An ordi- 
nary 12 inch brick wall in the vicinity of New 
York will cost about $22 per thousand brick, 
or 2.2 cents per brick laid up in a wall. Assum- 
ing 21 bricks to each cubic foot, one square foot 
of 12 inch wall will cost 46.2 cents. This is 
based on bricks delivered at $12 per thousand, 
mortar at $2.25 per thousand brick, and labor 
and scaffolding at $7.75 per thousand brick. 
Translating this into cubic feet the bricks are 
assumed at 25.2 cents per cubic foot, mortar at 
4.725 cents per cubic foot and labor, etc., at 
16.275 cents per cubic foot of brickwork in 
place, or a total of 46.2 cents per cubic foot. 


Hollow blocks delivered near New York in 
large quantities will cost about 12 cents each 
for blocks 12 inches square and 12 inches thick, 
making a cost of 12 cents per cubic foot. Labor 
will be about one-half that for the same quan- 
tity of brickwork, we shall say 8 cents per cubic 
foot: and mortar much less in quantity, but al- 
lowing for waste let us say 4 cents, making a 
total of 24 cents per cubic foot. To compare 
with the brick wall which needs no further fin- 
ishing on the outside, we shall have to add the 
cost of stucco and waterproofing which will 
cost about $1.50 per square yard, or say 16 
cents per square foot. This makes a grand total 
of 40 cents per square foot of 12 inch wall 
against 46.2 cents for similar brickwork. To 
the cost of brick walls must be added the value 
of stone window sills, stone trim or terra cotta, 
that would be included in the stucco price, and 
also the additional price of any better than 
common brick which are assumed in the price 
of 46.2 cents. 

Advantages of Tile. 

Hollow tile in other localities may be more 
expensive and bricks and labor may be cheaper, 
thus throwing the balance in favor of bricks. 
But the computation, if made for special local- 
ity in question, will prove which is cheaper, so 
that it can be disposed of without any further 
changes in plan. 

Tt should be remembered that a stucco wall 
requires no very expensive window heads, orna- 
mental bands, cornices, ete. With good judg- 
ment these can all be moulded in plaster while 





brickwork may require cut stone sills, orna- 
mental bands or terra-cotta relief that all adds 
to the cost. Where wood construction is used 
in floors, bricks are probably the better wall 
construction on account of strength, but wood 
floors and roofs are undesirable unless made 
absolutely necessary by limited funds. Wood 
floors are at best an inflammable store house for 
dirt, vermin, and decay. By its natural shrink- 
age in seasoning wood opens up cracks and dead 
spaces for the ready accumulation of filth and 
it is temporary and expensive to keep in service. 
Reinforced concrete, on the other hand, is 
monumental in its permanence; it is noiseless, 
vermin proof and rigid. Concrete floors prop- 
erly constructed and carried upon posts of the 
same material, while slightly more expensive, 
can be used in connection with hollow tile and 
stucco walls. The walls are then only used as 
curtains or inclosures and the saving over 
bricks will, in a measure, pay for better and 
more permanent floor construction. 


The Necessity of Thoro Cost Study. 

It is human nature to dodge effort and re- 
sponsibility by leaning on others and blaming 
them for errors. The older we grow the more 
we are convinced that the penalty for our own 
errors and neglect fall upon no other heads 
than ours and that the other fellow is never 
punished for our blunders. He has his own 
troubles. It is a wise policy for any board of 
education to look its own problem in the face 
and analyze it on its own footing; when the tax- 
payers then read recommendations for proposed 
schools they will feel that the board knows 
what it is talking about and that it is familiar 
with the details of the enterprise that affects 
them. Members must at least use every means 
to verify the work as it progresses. What they 
do not know they should ask their Architect. 
They must, at least, become familiar with the 
commercial language that will govern its cost 
and be able to understand it. 

An architect’s or engineer’s business is, liter- 
ally, to translate ideals into commercial talk 
that can be clearly and unmistakably under- 
stood by others. If he is unable to do this he 
has failed to fulfill his mission. It takes more 
than artistic ability; it takes more than techni- 
cal skill; it takes business experience and loyal 
effort as well. Every building proposition has 
to go thru a siege of commercial analysis by 
every contractor who bids. Each one will pick 
it to pieces and analyze the pieces as to prob- 
able cost. There is no other way. 

Does it not seem logical then that any wide 
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Fig. 3. Hollow Tile, Brick Veneer and Stone. 


awake board would insist that just such a diag- 
nosis should be made by the architect at the 
start? Is there any other way to get right into 
the subject than to follow the same process that 
all experts have to follow? The school board 
can surely benefit by having this knowledge, 
not only in making the appropriation but also 
in awarding contracts rather than to go along 
blindly and leave the details entirely in the 
hands of contracting experts who are challenged 
to win out in competition according to rules of 
a game that the board may be unfamiliar with. 
The contractor will watch his interests in self- 
defense, before anything else, and the board 
must do the same. 


The Taxpayer and Ultimate Results. 

I do not want to be misunderstood as sug- 
gesting that a school board should learn the 
building business before building a new school 
or that its members should personally supervise 
or struggle thru such a tedious analysis of pros- 
pective work. Their selection of an architect 
will be much better, however, if they know that 
his advice reflects entire familiarity with the 
work from a commercial as well as a technical 
point of view. Their position as promoter and 
as purchaser will be much stronger if they 
know the personal notes of their Architect con- 
tain the commercial account of their problem 
in the same language that will bring about its 
accomplishment. 


The average tax payer is more apt to oppose 
an appropriation from ignorance of how the 
money will be spent, or that it will be actually 
spent, than from the amount asked. Quoting 
visionary values in the beginning is a gross 
form of mismanagement that often leads to too 
small an appropriation and forces a “skinning” 
of the work to get the cost within the available 
funds. It generally means turning over to the 
tax payers a misfit that is an imposition and is 
justly resented. A larger appropriation spent 
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Fig. 5. Hollow Tile with Terra Cotta Finish. 


with better judgment is likely to be looked upon 
with pride and satisfaction. 

If the school board will carefully co-operate 
with the Architect and insist upon the develop- 
ment of his work in the practical way here sug- 
gested and will follow it up in the same way 
thru the various stages of progress it will not 
be far away from the actual bills to be paid. It 
will not go astray and will find at the end that 
it gets just what it wants—has received full 
value for the money spent. 


The Wastefulness of High Roofs. 

We notice in so many of our schools the high 
peaked roofs, overhanging cornices and turrets 
that are hard to find an apology for, other than 
ornamental reasons. In the absence of argu- 
ment they look to be an expensive half story 
of space for which there is no use, and if built 
of wood provide an uncontrollable harbor for 
fire. When such roofs are made fireproof it is 
hard to justify the large expense. In any case 
they just add so much more material to be 
bought, apparently for no other purpose than 
to satisfy the artistic taste of a designer who 
lacks the resource to decorate a building with- 
out overreaching the net requirements in use. 


Some authorities use the attic for housing a 


ventilating suction fan and excuse its cost in 
that way. Practice seldom.bears out the wis- 
dom of a suction fan unless it is supported by 
a well defined supply of air under pressure. In 
such a system there should be a separate blower 
in the basement which involves a dual expense 
for power. Every school has to be supplied with 
a definite quantity of fresh air per minute; to 
borrow a term “too much fresh air is just 
enough.” To insure this supply being fresh the 
source must be positively known and under 
control. A suction fan, working alone, draws 
upon the entire contents of the rooms and 
creates a part vacuum everywhere. The supply 
will come from the source of least resistance. 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 4. Built of Hollow Tile and Brick. 


Even the toilet, cloak room and laboratory air 
will be drawn thru the rooms if it comes easier 
than the fresh air supply thru small flues, 
Every room being a part vacuum, from the sue- 
tion of the fan, the opening of a window will 
result in a rush of cold air at great velocity to 
fill the void created by the suction fan; and at 
all times cold air will be drawn inward thru 
crevices, flues, windows and doors thus creating 
drafts and unsanitary conditions. 


Ventilating by a blower fan in the basement 
is just the reverse in action. The air is posi- 
tively known to be pure and is under control. 
Every room is under an imperceptible pressure 
that forces the foul air out thru properly 
located vents. The opening of a window per- 
mits of the escape of fresh, warm air but never 
allows cold or foul air to enter. The foul air 
in cloak rooms, toilets and laboratories is forced 
out thru the proper vents and is never drawn 
thru the rooms to the injury of the occupants. In 
any ordinary school the blower fan can be made 
to give full supply of air at the right tempera- 
ture and humidity from a single source. When 
the cost of installation and operating an addi- 
tional suction fan is considered an economy, 
it can be housed in a much smaller space than 
a half story and in no case will there be need 
for the great unproductive space so often seen 
under our schoolhouse roofs. In school con- 
struction there is considerable economy in 
building only such construction as is necessary 
to accommodate school functions, without the 
unnecessary construction to make sky lines and 
effects. 

Some Types of Exteriors. 


After the plan and the interior are made 
right the exterior may be treated just as con- 
servatively or as elaborately as the pocket book 
of the district permits. The type of construc- 
tion I prefer carries the floors on posts and 
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Built of Brick, Terra Cotta and Tile. 
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CLASS TESTING SEEDS FOR NEIGHBORING FARMERS. 





CLASS IN SURVEYING. 


Agriculture in the Idaho Falls High School 


Benjamin R. Crandall, Superintendent of Schools 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, is a prosperous, progres- 
sive Western city of over six thousand inhabi- 
tants, with municipal light and water plant 
and other modern improvements. It is located 
in the upper Snake River Valley, and is the 
geographical and commercial center of one of 
the largest and richest irrigated sections in the 
United States. It is the heaviest shipping 
point of outgoing freight on the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad. This freight consists, almost 
entirely, of farm products. Last season three 
thousand carloads of potatoes alone were billed 
out at this point. Among the other most im- 
portant products are wheat, oats, live-stock and 
beet sugar. 

This brief statement of facts gives sufficient 
reason for the establishment of a thoroly practi- 
eal four-year course in agriculture in the larg- 
est high school in Bonneville County. This 
course is designed especially to meet local 
needs; it was first put into effect in September, 
1910, and has been a very potent factor in build- 
ing up the high school, both in the number and 
spirit of the students. 

The course is cultural as well as vocational. 
Full four years of English are required and a 
number of related subjects are given in addi- 
tion to the purely agricultural subjects. One 
result is that the course in agriculture is on an 
equality with the college preparatory and other 
courses offered. 

The First Year. 

The first year’s program of studies includes: 
English, commercial arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing, general agriculture, study of soils and phy- 
siography, irrigation farming, mechanical draw- 
ing and shop work. 

The English work is the same as that re- 
quired of college preparatory students, and is 
both thoro and practical. Commercial arith- 
metic and bookkeeping, with penmanship and 
spelling, are required. This gives a good work- 
ing knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping 
and farm accounts,—a very essential asset in 
scientific agriculture. Mechanical drawing and 
shop work in carpentry are required during this 
year, and many a useful and ornamental article 
has been made by these young workmen to be 
placed on the farm or in the home. Pupils are 
encouraged in initiative and judgment by be- 
ing allowed to make any useful article for 
which they are able to make a complete work- 
ing drawing. As a result, almost every con- 
ceivahle article, from a hen coop to a library 
table, has been turned out. 


The technical work is introduced by a gen- 
eral course in agriculture, followed by a course 
in physiography and a study of soils. A care- 
ful study is made of soil derivation, composi- 
tion, fertility and moisture. Laboratory and 
field experiments are conducted in the study of 
fertilizers, the application of water, and the 
conservation of moisture. In this connection, 
the preservation of soil fertility and rotation 
of crops is carefully considered. Irrigation 
farming is another subject given special atten- 
tion in this year. 

Farm Machinery In Second Year. 

During the second year, English, plane geo- 
metry and farm surveying, agricultural botany, 
drawing, shop work and farm machinery study 
are offered. English is again the first require- 
ment, and the knowledge acquired in the study 
of agricultural subjects is turned to good use 
as source material for the writing of themes. 

Another form of mathematics appears on the 
scene. The “Aggies” are required to take plane 
geometry and this is followed by farm survey- 
ing: The class is provided with a Gurley Tran- 
sit, leveling rod, tapes, flag staffs and pins, and 
gets out for real business. The members run 
lines and levels, setting grade stakes on new 
land for leveling, and running ditch lines. Me- 
chanical and architectural drafting are required 
in this year, practical application being made 
in the design of useful articles for farm and 
home, also in the planning and arrangement of 
various farm buildings. The shop work is of 
a more advanced nature and includes the use 
of the lathe, buzz and band saws, mortising 
machine, ete. Some especially fine articles have 
been turned out by the students, including 
chiffoniers, Morris chairs, mission library 
lamps and clocks. <A limited amount of black- 
smithing is also given, but this is handicapped 
by a lack of room. 

As a logical sequence to the study of soils in 
the first year, agricultural botany and a study 
of native crops is given in the second year. 
Seed judging and seed grading are taught in 
connection. The preparation of crops for 
market is given due attention. 

One of the heaviest and most attractive sub- 
jects of the course is farm machinery. A strong 
theoretical and mathematical course is given, 
supplemented by practical applications and 
demonstrations. The various types of farm ma- 
chinery are studied in the field and on the floors 
of the warehouses in the vicinity. Better still, 
thru the generosity of the local implement 


dealers, $750 worth of farm machinery has been 
donated for the use of the department, the 
amount being limited only by lack of space in 
the building. The dealers appreciate the oppor- 
tunity as an advertising medium. Included 
in this are four types of cream separators, sev- 
eral churns, seed graders and grinders, a wash- 
ing machine, a milk tester, a root cutter, a 
gasoline engine, and a sample outfit for sani- 
tary dairy barn equipment. The class has been 
provided with gas pipe for shafting, belting 
and pulleys and was required to properly con- 
nect the gas engine to every piece of machinery 
that could be run with such power. The prac- 
tical application of such a course in the use of 


labor-saving machinery for farm life, needs no 
comment. 


Animal Husbandry a Third-Year Study. 

In the third year the course of study em- 
braces English, chemistry, animal husbandry, 
dairying, and farm repairs. The English of 
this year includes a study of the best in Ameri- 
can Literature. As future leaders in their 
farm communities, the boys are trained in par- 
liamentary practice and debate. They have a 
society of their own and make good use of the 
opportunity. No scholastic league debate was 
ever more hotly contested or more stubbornly 
defended than one these embryo farmers had 
on: “Resolved, that hens are more profitable 
than pigs.” Naturally the “hens” won with 
eggs at fifty per dozen. 


This year the course introduces chemistry 
which is given largely along the usual lines, 
but application is made, so far as possible, to 
agricultural features, especially in the way of 
detecting adulterations. The laboratory work 
is a very important feature. 


As the name indicates, the animal husbandry 
class includes a great deal from the study, care 
and treatment of the various farm animals to 
the origin of the various breeds, their character- 
istics and true types. Stock-judging is an im- 
portant part of this work. Sometimes the class 
is taken by the farmers to their farms to score 
swine, cattle or other stock. At other times, 
the animals are brought to the school grounds. 
One of the most interesting studies conducted 
along this line was the trial of two types of 
incubators. A number of chicks were hatched 
and brooded in the school building for the poul- 
try raisers who were interested. It might be 
well to note that the hot air machines showed 
the better percentage due, it may be, to the 
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JUDGING HORSES. 
Similar instruction and practice is given in judging Cattle and Hogs. 


fact that “hot air” is said to be a natural prod- 
uct of the growing West. 

The class in dairying is required to keep a 
careful record, for a time at least, of a small 
dairy, making a record of rations as to quantity 
and cost. 

The milk record must also be kept and fre- 
quent tests made with the Babcock tester for 
the percentage of butter fat. The cream is 
churned into butter, weighed and enclosed in 
sanitary wrappers bearing the name of the high 
school and department, and is sold to the 
restaurants in town at a good price. Half- 
pound cottage cheese bricks are made and sold 
in the same way. 

The class makes numerous tests for the dairy- 
ing of the community and is arranging to take 
charge of an official test of a thorobred Jersey 
herd. 

Farm repairing is another very practical part 
of this year’s work. The boys are encouraged 
to bring things from home that need “fixing.” 
Almost everything, from repairing and oiling 
harness to overhauling a gasoline engine, has 
been done. 

Features of the Fourth Year. 

English, physics, English history and civics, 
vegetable gardening, and horticulture are pre- 
scribed studies for the fourth year. By the 
conclusion of this year, the class in English has 
made a critical study of at least 28 of the best 
productions in our language. As a part of their 
graduating year, the pupils are required to 
write theses on some practical agricultural sub- 
jects. Rhetorical work is also required. 

For the general science work the boys join 
the college preparatory students in the subject 
of physics, applying the principles as far as 
possible to their special lines. As a further 
preparation for citizenship, these students are 
required to take a course in English history, 
giving special attention to the constitutional 
features that exerted such an important influ- 
ence on the political history of the United 
States. This is followed by a very thoro course 
in civil government. 

The purely agricultural work of the last year 
is devoted to vegetable gardening and horticul- 
ture. Little is attempted in school gardening 
as the seasons and school year do not fit well 
for the purpose. On the other hand, the boys 
are given a good theor>tical course and put this 
training into practice in the home gardens, the 
most effectual place after all to show results. 
The plan is working well, as at a recent county 
fair the exhibit by the boys of this department 
won sweep-stakes over all other competitors, in- 
cluding their fathers, for the best exhibit of 
fruit and vegetables. 

The State University provided the class with 
scions; the boys made their own grafting wax 
as well as sprays for various fungi and pests. 


Armed with this material, and the necessary 
tools, the class made attacks on various orch- 
ards. More than one widow and several farm- 
ers are indebted to the boys for the improved 
condition of their orchards. 

One of the best and cheapest parts of the en- 
tire equipment is a collection of some 1,500 bul- 
letins issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and various Agricultural Col- 
leges. This splendid library is constantly grow- 
ing and is kept in a cabinet built by the boys 
especially for this purpose. 

In addition to the required work in agricul- 
ture, many of the students take commercial 
law and economics from the commercial course. 





A CLASS EXHIBITION IN DAIRYING. 
Class is making Butter and Cottage Cheese. 


Short Course. 

To increase the usefulness of the high school 
to the community, and bring it into closer 
touch with the rural homes, a short course has 
been offered. This is open to boys who are un- 
able to get away for the entire school year on 
account of heavy farm work. It also includes 
boys who are over-age and over-size and have 
not been able to complete the regular work. A 
number is taking advantage of this and because 
of the interest aroused some are already plan- 
ning to take the regular four-year course. The 
subjects offered during the past winter were 
English, farm accounting, general agriculture, 
irrigation farming, dairying and farm repairs. 


WHY FORCE EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
OUT OF THE PROFESSION? 


Flora E. Lowry 


A recent issue of The Wisconsin Educational 
News Bulletin contains a lament of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Wis- 
consin that so many teachers drop out of the 
ranks after a very short term of service. And 
it is not uncommon among educators everywhere 
to discuss the lack of experienced teachers. 

Many are the methods proposed to eliminate 
or avoid the defects resulting from the use of 
young, immature and inexperienced teachers. 
We are building more normals and training 
schools; we are making it compulsory for teach- 
ers to train in these institutions; we are length- 
ening, revising and improving the courses of 
instruction; we are giving the schools more 
adequate supervision; we are paying higher 
wages, providing pensions and doing many 
other commendable things to keep the standard 
of teaching high in the public schools. 

But after all is said and done, we shall still 
ery out for teachers who thru long periods of 
time and the teaching of many pupils under 
varying conditions have acquired tact, skill, a 
deep insight into child nature and a mass of 
material which has become well organized and 
systematized and adapted to the particular 
needs of the grades they teach. 

The conditions which we now face are these: 
About 90 per cent of our teachers are women; 
in the hearts of these women, God has seen fit 
to plant the instinct of companionship, home- 
making and motherhood; when these women 
reach maturity more than 75 per cent of them 
respond to the call of marriage; many school 
boards decree that marriage shall disqualify a 
woman for teaching and so it happens that the 
teaching profession is constantly being drained 
of experienced teachers. 

Why do school boards disbar married women 


and then at the same time bemoan their fate 
because they must use so many young teachers? 
A woman is in reality no more disqualified 
to teach because she is married than a lawyer 
is disqualified to practice law because he mar- 
ries. (In fact, it is usually admitted that a 
man is more settled and contented in his pro- 
fession because of marriage.) To be sure a 
woman takes upon herself new duties and per- 
haps more duties when she marries; so does a 
man when he marries. No house becomes a 
home, no child is properly raised without the 
co-operation of both husband and wife. 


Many a woman has as much executive ability 
as her husband. She could manage a _house- 
keeper and go on with her teaching as well as 
the husband can managé an office force and at- 
tend to his part of the homemaking. She 
would be at home as many or more hours than 
he and at the same time. 


What about the children? Not all wives may 
bear children, some lose theirs thru death and 
others have few children. When these children 
have grown old enough to be in school, why 
should not a bright, healthy mother return to 
her profession if she is one who is well prepared 
to teach and has a deep and abiding love for 
the work. Perhaps thru her motherhood she 
has become better prepared to teach. Certainly 
her love for children has increased, she knows 
more of their needs and their natures and her 
sympathies with childhood everywhere and any- 
where are now unbounded. 


I am not advocating that all teacher-wives 
and mothers should go back to the schoolroom 
for some found out during their teaching that 
they were not fitted for the work and others find 
the duties of the home such that their place is 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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As manual training, or industrial work, ex- 
tends from the city school systems to the town, 
village, and rural schools, there is a persistent 
call for suggestions and advice on the part of 
those whose duty it becomes to start the work 
and to buy the equipment. Thus the following 
letter is typical of the numerous calls for sug- 
gestion and help in the field of manual and in- 
dustrial work in the schools: 


“We are expecting to introduce manual train- 
ing into our schools next fall in a rather ex- 
perimental way to be taken care of by one of 
the regular teaching force who has an unusual 
aptitude for the work but who is without much 
special preparation. 

“Our first class will probably be small, not 
more than a dozen from the eighth grade and 
first year of high school. We want to make as 
few mistakes as possible in the matters of 
equipment, courses of study; ete. Kindly fur- 
nish us as definite information and suggestions 
as possible with reference to equipment, cost, 
ete., for such a start as indicated above.” 

In the rapid spread of such work, it is but 
natural and inevitable that some teachers with 
but litt'e preparation should be pressed into 
service to handle the shop classes. © Likewise, 
0 great many superintendents and principals, 
in sympathy with this work but unfamiliar with 
its details, are undertaking the introduction of 
it into their schools and are freely and frankly 
seeking reliable data upon which to proceed. 

It is for such persons, therefore, that this 
article is written. No attempt is made to take 
advantage of the narrow man’s prerogative and 
to set up “the only way” or even “the best way.” 
This discussion is intended as a frank state- 
ment of personal opinions based upon consider- 
able and varied experience, rather than the 
statement of a formula to be followed. Thus 
it is hoped that certain principles of selection 
may be found, rather than rules formulated. 

If we are preparing to do woodwork in a 
town, village, or rural school, it may easily be 
conceived that such work would properly in- 
volve the construction of such conveniences and 
necessities about the home as gates, chicken 
coops, pig troughs, porch seats or swings, 
stools, taborets, book racks, picture frames, 
tables, ete., as well as certain pieces of furniture 
and fixtures for the school or play ground. 
Hence, besides the benches, these constructions 
would require the regular carpenter’s and cab- 
inet maker’s tools in such quantities and rela- 
tive numbers as to produce the maximum re- 
sults and to minimize the waste of both time 
and material. 

Necessary Tools. 

In a woodworking equipment, there are cer- 
tain tools which may be called constant. Such 
tcols are needed by each worker in almost every 
stage of his work. These are commonly referred 
to as individual tools. Others which are neces- 
sary to the work, yet are used with far less fre- 
quency are spoken of as general tools. A mod- 
erate assortment of such general tools may con- 
Veniently be used by a number of workers. 

Some mistakes have been made by supplying 
too few of the constantly essential tools while 
supplying an abundance of less important items 
of equipment. Shops are sometimes found 
comparatively over-supplied with such tools as 
wood files, coping saws, and block planes, and 
Under-supplied with such constantly essential 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Vaughn has been supervisor of 
manual training in two important, small cities of the middle 
West, and has headed the manual-arts departments of two of 
the largest normal schools in the country. He has successfully 


Planned scores of manual training equipments for villages and 
small cities thruout the north central states. 


Manual Training Equipments for Village Schools 


S. J. Vaughn, Head, Department of Manual Arts, Northern Illinois Normal School 


tools as smoothing planes, gauges, and try 
squares. 

To have an ideal arrangement would be for 
each boy to have a complete set of both kinds of 
tools mentioned or to have immediate access 
to them, in order that he may be sure to have 
any needed tool at any time without delaying 
his own work or that of another. 

At this point the persistent question of 
finance arises. The introduction of industrial- 
arts work into village or rural schools, as fre- 
guently in other schools, must be accomplished 
with a very meager outlay of money. Hence, 
complete or ideal equipments are seldom pos- 
sible. The selection of equipment frequently 
resolves itself into the question, “How much 
can we leave out?” Consequent!y, the equip- 
ment, which will come as near producing entire- 
ly satisfactory results as possible, must be judi- 
ciously selected from the complete or ideal list. 

Individual and Occasional Tools. 

It seems essential that while a boy is at his 
bench, he should have for his individual use, 
the following tools: 

Smooth Plane 
Try Square 
Bench Hook 
Back Saw 
Gauge 

Chisel 

In a limited equipment, these must be re- 
garded as the constants. However, each -boy 
will have at least occasional need for a long 
list of other tools which must be on hand. Such 
a list will include: jack plane, brace and bits, 
rip saw, crosscut saw, various widths of chisels, 
steel square, wood file, divider, draw knife, oil 
stone, grindstone, hammer, mallet, nail set, 
serewdriver, cabinet scraper, T bevel, counter 
sink, coping saw, block plane, bit gauge, cabinet 
clamps, bench brush, level, ete. 


First-Class Equipment for Twelve. 

But such a list as just indicated for each 
individual is neither possible nor necessary in 
providing for a class. In order to arrive at a 
working principle of selection, it is necessary 
to take a specific set of conditions. Let us 
assume that we wish to buy for a moderate 
amount of money, a first-class equipment to ac- 
commodate twelve boys at one time. The fol- 
lowing equipment provides amply for grade or 
high-school work where machinery is not to be 
used. This list would be regarded as ‘an elabor- 
ate equipment and may be greatly reduced as 
will be seen in subsequent lists. 


} Double Benches, each with two rapid 
acting vises and two locking draw- 


ers ae ere Terme 

pO te 
18 Smoothing Planes, 8” 18.00 
TD DRAPES GOUMOR: coi 6cisc6s 0% aeideske 3.00 
Oe ee ee Oe ne. on ks on pd ks eedoden, Ce 
SD ee Beets. © aid os accssinscsasen 
12 Two Foot Rules, 4th, 8th and 16th... 4.80 
DO GI ook co vane scsncgectsas ss’. Oe 
SD oD oka nec coe ctndes ece3aa, 
ee. gy ee re err 
12 Bench Hooks POU REC TCLE eT eee 3.00 
Oe eee ees. ©". ints vcactesaaxsdes =e 
Se Oa a | ee rere *.60 
Oe eg ee ee rr oa a 2.40 
Se DI. re bi. eccbesakecvavessece’ | Se 
Oe Eo a. 4 oe SA Ser ea hens 44 Gales 7.20 
SP, Ae c's na eatin ateakaeeeee ee 
os ce ea Gk Mee eee Oh 8.00 
4 Crosscut Saws, 24”, 8-pt.............° 7.00 
3 Rip Saws, 24”, 8-pt................ 5.25 
2 Tie Baw, 6's OGbi secs ccccctecss + Te 






India Oil Stones, 2¥6”............. 4.00 


2 Gouge Glin Btotes. .osi ices cccceces ae 
© Se a as haw iin sane Beda dams ac ¢hueee 
eG el: 
2 Ratchet Braces, 6”...............-. 9.80 
1h Wee ee TN os 0c as vic ec bc ckabene ct ee 
2 Screwdriver Bits .........cescccece 40 
i Dozen each, No. 4, 5, 6 and 7 Gimlet 
fh SS Re een eet 
4. WOR ee aha bo savlas cgcvebes 1.00 
6 3”Gouges, Outside Bevel........... 2.40 
Gee TN, Bove ds dees cn.0d kek eee 
PTT eee 
6 Cabinet Scrapers ...........,cccc0 1.50 
6 Nail Sete, Cup Point.............. .90 
4 Hoes Ooumbereimiks. « ..6sckccccccace, 
© Be Sc or be 020d cc eds cd ah hee 2.40 
4 Mortise Gauges ...............2.2. 1.60 
* 2,0. Coping Baws. .. ...scccsce eee 
© Bie Ue oki vc 66 0004 0dacapénne eee 
ite Perr aa kee inna sa él e 
Oe NS iad 4.0 Giaxeeanasien 50 
4 Prs. Cabinet Makers’ Clamps, 5-ft... 8.00 
Se EE evs Sd de-dc cade vans cnn eee 
12 Iron Clamps, 8” hobeeneseneeeee.) Me 
6 Hand Screws, Open 10”............ 4.50 
1 Set Steel Figures, }” id (Sane ee ae 
1 Monkey Wrench, 8”................ 50 
DM A nike s ba atin css va eicke by ake 15 
4 Saw Files ; as Me peS eee Leek .60 
D Ss sc avnadedeeescaslncawte : 50 
1 Bench Hatchet, 41%” Cut........... 75 


People differ as to the advisability of the 
double bench mentioned in the above list. I 
should select the six double benches because 
they occupy much less floor space than twelve 
single benches; because each double bench has 
sufficient weight to make it more steady to work 
on; and because the double bench costs much 
less than two single benches of the same qual- 
ity. Hence, for a moderate priced equipment, 
the double bench has three marked advantages 
over the single bench. 

In case it is desired to provide for sixteen 
boys at one time instead of twelve, the numeral 
16 should be substituted for 12 in the foregoing 
list. The general tools listed will very well ac- 
commodate sixteen, since that would mean a 
basis of one tool to four boys, instead of one 
to three boys, generally speaking. 

An Equipment for $200. 

Now, let us assume that we have to provide 
for the class of twelve boys mentioned in the 
first list, but that we have only $200 with 
which to buy the equipment. The following is 
suggestive list that may be bought for that 
amount and will produce very satisfactory re- 
sults indeed: 


6 Double Benches, same as in first list 
but without the drawers..........$ 90.00 
12 Smoothing Planes, 8”.............. 18.00 
5S Tew Denes... 6 as eae ctcavensetcce. ee 
CR Os ge ee ere re 3.00 
OR Tee We, Pc oo vv oa seas onekauceae CEE 
1S ene THOONE. 6 vinta dsb ceeawenares 3.00 
12 Chisels, 3” 5.75 
12 Chisels, 4” 4.50 
6 Bench Brushes op 14 60 tee veEreee 1.50 
5 come Pee OE. . 6 «es dean tone 5.25 
3 Plain Braces, 6”....... 2.25 
he. Bee TI cos ov ccc aceesi eee 4.50 
3 each No. 4, 5 and 6 Drill Bits...... 1.00 
1 Steel URIS. ccc ctcets dus we wewens 1.00 
6. Ti es Hibs 60's 57 1.5 
Wee a Ee i 0s ac da i ee see 45 
3} 94” Crosscut Saws, 8-pt...........5.. GSS 
5 Oh" Tile Baw Otto: oc os eee 3.50 
e © 2. A. Soe ee 15 
o Brew Bnivet: © oii es oc cciedi cited 1.50 
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1 Grindstone .. eRe 
aE alk 5 vinchien oe sb ab 6484 6 25 
2 Prs. Cabinet Makers’ Clamps, 5-ft... 4.00 
eS Pr eer 3.00 
6 Hammers 3.60 
6 Mallets : een ats Cone ih la a ip Be 1.50 
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@ Gememes Borapere ..............0... 180 
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oii cceaecsceess. ° Mae 
9 Rose OCountersinks ................ 50 
ee 1.50 
2 Block Planes 1.00 
2 Bit Gauges ies eh weld as tees 1.20 
i CE cs occ bees ee cene 80 
Seo clic be babe vs ctasce 50 
ES Se ae : 30 


In case the appropriation is not sufficient to 
cover this bill, the following tools might be 
eliminated and still leave a moderately effec- 
tive selection of tools: 

12 Bench Hooks (May be made in shop). 

3 Dividers. 

1 Draw Knife. 

2 Hammers. 

2 Mallets. 

1 T Bevel. 

1 Block Plane. 

2 Mortise Gauges. 


School Soand Journal 


2 Screwdrivers. 
2 Bit Gauges. 
$100 Equipment. 

If I had only $100 with which to start wood- 
work in a village or rural school, I should buy 
the following list and adapt my classes to the 
equipment as well as possible: 

4 Double Benches, Rapid Acting Vises, 


without Drawers rice tC 
8 Smoothing Planes, 8” 12.00 
& Marking Gauges 2.00 
re A SE 5 Gb vx Sn da baceees 2.00 
3 24” Crosscut Saws, 8-pt............... 5.25 
SOE Wie Baws, Seb. cscs. ccc caessss) OW 
DO We Baw, Geb. cociccccciccceess ES 
1 Brace peeeeds 6tekketessevcses ‘See 
1 each No. 4, 8 and 12 Auger Bits...... 1.00 
2 Hammers 1.20 
4 Chisels, }” i WskEne eee hae | ae 
EEE od deind kh debe eed: eae wawss 1.40 
1 Grindstone BNE Wind Gan aeetie Sake 5.00 
1 Tee Ok Btomoe Ga .. 0. 6 cc ci cc cess 1.00 
fp A ae 25 
Se Gy cea s sates ae i. slre ete Bes 15 
A dike arte scalar a Sieh ais. 4 aii lak os 50 
1 Wood File, 10”........ aia gs .20 


$52 Equipment. 
A short time ago, the principal of a village 
school wrote that he had $52 to invest in manual 
training equipment, and asked whether it would 


be wise to wait for more money before he be- 
gan. On being advised not to wait for more 
money but to make a start with the $52, he 
asked what to buy. He was advised to buy the 
following list of tools. He did, and it has been 
doing highly satisfactory service. With this 
small start, the community was interested and 
is now insisting upon an increase in the equip- 


ment. The suggested list follows: 

2 Double Benches sa (¥kéeee sce 
4 Smoothing Planes, 8”............... 6.0 
He Ss BP Ska 66-08 ea dn oe ce te cas 
6 FREI GOTIEE noc ccc cies cotsccce’ Se 
Se Py UF axe ns cc dacedcneececex ae 
® Orosscut Saws, 24”, 8-pt.............. 3.50 
Eee es Beg A, os seks casdceccccs 
Se ns Se 5 is oc bk un adoe acuscpe Ce 
Sra ME Sse bade 4.9 ik 3X ec eaneene eee 10 
Sr Sc b8 Cia buiniad aac back ot 95 
1 each No. 4, 8 and 12 Auger Bits...... 1.00 
Oe a Oe, oi aki Kev cuekes codes 5 
DP IIE 5S wise as 0006 a5 wh eee eee 1.20 
Be EE a. ik civkw doc acca 0S Sev eee i} 
YT Gorewariver, © oi oc ccc cies ccbteen 
ee Sad na acids Ms eee wee ee 15 


No makeshift was suggested. Everything is 
high grade. Later, when the equipment is in- 
creased, nothing of the present list will have 
to be discarded. 

(Concluded on Page 60) 


THE ADVANTAGES AND THE ECONOMY OF 
CRAYON IN SCHOOL WORK 


Florence Ellis, Formerly Supervisor of Art, Cleveland, O. 


If I could have only one medium for the 
teaching of Art in the public schools, I would 
choose a box of colored crayons 
little or no wax. 





a crayon with 
Such a crayon is the best all- 
round medium in existence for art work in the 
schools. It is preferable to any wax crayon be- 
cause the colors can be worked over one another 
more readily and the drawing does not become 
shiny and greasy looking. 
in one 


A crayon combines 
medium the essential advantages of 
pencil, charcoal and water color. With it the 
child can draw more easily than with charceal 
cr pencil and it erases as readily. Drawings 
raade with it may be handled without blurring. 
With this crayon the use of the pencil is learned, 
and at the same time it has the added value of 
color. In teaching color, one color can be 
worked over another and blended so as to pro- 
duce the finest color effects. There is no better 
medium for drawing or for color. With it 
there is a quick, large rendering of big masses 
which is not true of a pencil, (which is a smaller, 
slower medium) and the results obtained with 
it are not accidental, as is the case so often with 
water colors. Crayon stands for a thoro study 
of both form and color, and it is a large, free 
inedium as well. 


Crayon is by far the best medium for out-of- 
door sketching; a box of crayons can easily be 
carried in the pocket and nothing else is re- 
quired but paper. It renders unnecessary the 
usual elaborate equipment required for sketch- 
ing in water color and most other mediums. 
Beautiful effects are obtained on tinted and 
colored papers, allowing the paper to answer for 
part of the drawing. 

Crayon is the most practical, the best all- 
round medium for art work in the schools, and 
it is the most economical medium as well. The 
economic side of its use means as much in a 
large system of schools as does its value educa- 
tionally. Most school over- 
burdened with a large amount of money which 
they can afford to waste. 
ent’s business and 


systems are not 


It is a superintend- 
the business of boards of 


education to relative values of ma- 
terials both as to educational values and cost. 


compare 


During the past year I have visited 28 states 
and have studied the art work and the art con- 
ditions in the publie schools, the normal schools 
and the art schools in those states. I have seen 
lessons given, have seen the course of study, 
have looked thru their exhibitions. I have 
talked over the art situation with teachers and 
superintendents. In most cases the superin- 
tendents say they know little about the art work 
in their schools; they leave that to the super- 
visors. But, should they not know the large 
principles upon which the work is based and 
take some responsibility in the expense of the 
department? If they did, there would be fewer 
supervisors failing. I have found many cities 
in which drawing has been dropped on account 
of the expense and the supervisor lost her posi- 
tion. J do not see under such circumstances 
why the superintendent should not have lost his 
position just as well as the supervisor, for he 
was equally at fault. The superintendent is 
responsible for the administration of affairs in 
the schools, and this was a failure on his part as 
Well as on the part of the supervisor. If the 
superintendent had known what was being done 
in his school, and what ought to be done, such a 
situation would have been impossible. 

Some cities have never had drawing on ac- 
count of the imagined expense. One superin- 
tendent told me he was waiting to put drawing 
in his high school until he could afford a fine 
equipment such as he had seen in some techni- 
eal school. In the long time intervening the 
pupils were deprived of advantages which right- 
fully belonged to them. This state of affairs is 
unfortunate and unnecessary. Drawing is not 
expensive. It can be made very inexpensive 
and still be and vital. An elaborate 
equipment and al! kinds of mediums are well to 
have but they are not of vital significance—not 
absolutely necessary. Of much greater import- 
ance is the having and the keeping of art in 
the schools. Most vital work can be done with 


strong 


a five or ten cent box of crayons and ordinary 
manila or “bogus” paper; add to this common 
blackboard chalk, paper cutting and tearing, 
ordinary pencil used for number work, an ordi- 
nary school desk, and a splendid beginning can 
be made, especially in elementary schools. Even 
wrapping paper or common butcher’s paper can 
serve for much of the work. One of the best 
art schools in the country gave me a most in- 
teresting account of how they commenced. They 
worked for months with only brown butcher's 
paper, charcoal and regular school desks. While 
! believe in a good equipment, yet where 
economy needs to be practiced, why not meet it 
in a sensible, business-like way, and not let the 
drawing get into disrepute and be dropped! 
One superintendent said that in the future he 
intended to pay more salary and get a supervisor 
of drawing who knew her business, and not pay 
so much for needless supplies, and wasted time 
and materials. 


Only the cheapest kinds of paper—manila or 
“bogus” papers 





are needed for use with crayons. 
The needless use of more expensive white paper 
commonly used for water colors is rendered un- 
necessary, and the soft shades of color of the 
manila and “bogus” paper are immensely better 
for the children’s eyes than the glaring white 
paper. I would prefer these cheaper papers even 
if the price were the same. Giving fine paper 
on which the children are to make their crude, 
little drawings in the primary grades is like giv- 
ing them expensive materials like velvet or silk 
on which to do their sewing or other industrial 
work. It is a waste, and the result is not as 
pleasing, for the work done is not in keeping 
with the value of the material used. I claim 
good work in the elementary grades can be done 
and not a sheet of white paper used. In the 
Cleveland schools we had bogus paper-made to 
order; in that way we had a gray bogus and 4 
brown bogus very pleasing in color, excellent in 
quality and inexpensive. 

After having visited schools for a whole year 
and seen conditions existing in various sections 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 


Elmer E. Dunlap, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cost: General Contract, $77,880; Plumbing, $8,900; Heating and Ventilation, including two additional grade schools, $21,750; Electrical Work, $2,745. Total, $111,275. 


of the country, I can but feel deeply on this sub- 
ject of expense. It is something in which all 
should be concerned. When will supervisors of 
crawing learn to study the problem in their own 
city and not do just as someone is doing hun- 
dreds of miles from them and under very differ- 
ent circumstances / 

There should be a simplification both in sub- 
In many 
small cities drawing in the elementary schools 


jects taught and in mediums used. 


is given only two 20-minute periods a week. 
Yet, there they are attempting to teach all that 
is given in the large cities which have about 
five times that amount of time for the study 
of art. It behooves every drawing supervisor, 
every superintendent of schools, to select judi- 
ciously the most vital art subjects and the ones 
most related to the life and interests of the 
community in which he lives, and to consider 
carefully the best all-round mediums for carry- 
ing out this work. In a Southern city, where 
the work is very good, the superintendent of 
schools has made a rule that only two mediums 
ean be used in the drawing in any grade. The 
drawing supervisor was asked to choose the 
mediums she prefers for the different grades. 
If she chose paper cutting and crayon for the 
first grade she could not use water colors in that 
grade. If she chose water color and paper cut- 





ting in the second grade, she could not use 
crayon in that grade. In the limited amount 
of time at their disposal this was a wise arrange- 
ment, and when we consider the construction 
work and the blackboard drawing in addition to 
this, there certainly was plenty of variety of 
work. Such simplification resulted in better 
work, less expense, better preparation on the 
part of the grade teacher for she could prepare 
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for teaching a few mediums much more thoroly 
than many. 


If I could have as large an amount of time 
fer drawing as some of the largest cities have, 
teachers who have had thoro training, super- 
visors who have had the best advantages the 
country can afford, supplies bought by the board 
of education and therefore cared for by the 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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A FOUR-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Architecture has been defined as the art of 
good building which combines perfectly useful- 
ness, economy making a structure 
of the greatest value to its occupants pleasing 


and beauty, 


in appearance, 
with 


and as cheap as is compatible 
durability and the ability of its 


owner. 


buying 


A. building that approximates, as closely as is 
humanly possible, this definition of architecture, 


is the Osgood School at Medford, Mass. The 
building was completed two years ago in a 


rapidly growing section of the community where 
additional space will be required in a very short 
time. The 
classrooms, 


building contains at present four 
and is designed to be 
size and seating capacity. 


doubled in 


The general style of the exterior is an extreme 
simplification of French renaissance in a very 
modern spirit. The building is constructed of 
brick, with trimmings. All of the 
interior bearing walls are of brick, and the cor- 


limestone 


ridors and staircases are 
slate. The 


course, 


of steel and tile and 
staircases and the corridors are, of 
The classroom floors and the 
of ordinary wood construction, 


fireproof. 
roof are and the 
roof is covered with tar and gravel. The class- 


rooms have plastered walls, burlap wainscoting, 
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OSGOOD SCHOOL, 
C. B. Dunham, 


MEDFORD, MASS 
Architect, Boston, Mass. 


hard maple floors and brown ash wood-trim. 

The building is heated by the steam gravity 
with both direct and indirect radiation. 
and the 


automatically controlled. 


system, 
The vent ducts are enclosed with brick, 
entire system is 


The building cost $150 per pupil, or fourteen 


cents per cubic foot, without furnishings. The 
total cost was, approximately, $30,000. The 
architect is Mr. C. B. Dunham, Boston, Mass. 


The school board of Mt. Carmel, Ill., has issued 
a beautifully illustrated souvenir of the dedica- 
tion of the new high-school building for the city 
of Mt. Carmel. The booklet includes a state- 
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ment of the objects of the 
ing the building, the program of the dedication, 
a chronology and an itemized statement of the 
account. Interesting views of the building, and 
portraits of the several officials connected with 
it are included. 


school board in erect- 


The New Jersey State Board of Education thru 
its special committee, has modified the building 
code for the state allowing the erection of frame 
school buildings two stories in height, and con- 
taining eight rooms. Stairs in such buildings 
must be fireproof. It is also provided that in 
cases where the school building is to be remod- 
eled, the same rules apply in the erection of ad- 
ditions. The change is one for which the rural 
districts have been fighting for some time. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE SCHOOL, ATLANTIC CITY, N 


Noteworthy 


Grade Building 





Designed by Messrs. Stout & Riebenack, Architects 


The fast growing population of Atlantie City, 
and the consequent demand for increased educa- 
tional facilities, have been met by the board of 
education in the exercise of its liberal policy 
in providing a thoroly efficient working organi- 
zation of supervisors and teachers, coupled with 
a series of recently erected. schoolhouses. 

Since 1911, there have been erected two en- 
tirely new schoolhouses and one addition to an- 
other school, giving a school capacity in the 
whole city, for a total of nine thousand pupils. 
For this number of children the last three build- 
ings provide for approximately 2,500 children. 

The later buildings have been built entirely 
fireproof in every detail, with all parts of rein- 
forced concrete and steel, including columns, 






beams, floors, stairways and roofs, and with en- 
closing walls of brick and stone. The most 
recent building of this type is the Massachusetts 
Avenue schoolhouse, which has provisions for 
about one thousand pupils in the grades. It 
contains 23 classrooms, two kindergartens, 
manual training and domestic science depart- 
ments, a dining-room, a laundry, a gymnasium 
and an auditorium. 

The building is three stories in height, with 
a basement. It is built of light-cream press 
brick, on a granite base, with terra cotta trim 
and cornices. Five points of exit are provided, 
two of which are in the form of isolated stair 
towers leading from each floor to the ground, 
and affording facilities for rapid dismissal and 
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FLOOR PLANS, MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE SCHOOL, ATLANTIC CITY, N 


emptying of the building. 

The mechanical plant is simplified to the last 
degree, particularly in the department of heat- 
ing and ventilation. At the time of the pre- 
liminary consideration of the building, the 
board made exhaustive studies and investiga- 
tions of the various methods of heating and 
ventilation in modern school buildings, result- 
ing in the adoption of a low-pressure steam sys- 
tem. In this apparatus the heating and ventila- 
tion is accomplished by the use of an extended 
surface radiator in each room, and in addition, 
by an electrically driven air fan and an intake 
sleeve projecting from the fan chamber in a 
cabinet thru the lower part of the window frame 
to the outside air. The cabinet is of metal con- 
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FLOOR PLANS, MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE SCHOOL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


struction and encloses the radiator. It is always 
set under the windows, and is of a height which 
is a little in excess of the sill. The lower part 
of the cabinet, under the radiator, contains a 
humidifying pan. When the plant is in opera- 
tion, the process of heating and ventilation is 
carried on by the fresh outside air being drawn 
into the cabinet by the fans, thru the air intake 
sleeve; thence passed over and heated by the 
radiator and in turn over the humidifying pan 
and upward and outward into the room over the 
heads of the pupils. 

At the same time the warmed fresh air is be- 
ing forced into the room, thru the enclosed heat- 
ing and ventilating unit, an approximately 
equal amount of warm air is being driven from 
the classrooms thru the open-grated panels in 
the bottoms of the doors between the classrooms 
and adjacent cloakrooms, and thru the cloak- 
rooms to the halls. The volume of heated air, 
under diminishing pressure, is therefore always 
in motion, beginning in the classrooms, passing 
in turn to cloakrooms and outward into the 
halls. After the air reaches the halls, it ascends 
thru especially constructed ventilating hoods 
fitted with chains and fusible links operating 
cone dampers. Flexibility is given by the speed 
control of the fans in each unit and, also, by 
auxiliary open radiators in each of the class- 
rooms. 

All parts of the building are provided with 
vacuum outlets. An electric program system in- 
cluding time clocks and bells, fire alarm signals 
and intercommunicating telephones are pro- 
vided. The handling of heavy articles, includ- 
ing books, supplies in bulk, and the distribution 
of the same, are taken care of by a freight lift, 
accessible from each story of the building. Ap- 
paratus for motion-picture exhibitions has been 
placed on each floor and in the auditorium gal- 


a ecaliass —_ le nti 
lery for use in classrooms and for public lec- 
tures in the building. Automatic-acting exit 
bolts have been placed on all entrance doors. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


The cost of the building, exclusive of furni- 
ture, was approximately $182,000, with an addi- 
tional appropriation of $20,000 for furnishings. 


The state high school board of Minnesota has 
authorized the distribution of $1,093,383 as state 
aid to high, grade and rural schools for the ensu- 
ing year. This is divided as follows: To high 
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schools, $474,150; high schools giving instruction 


in agriculture, manual training and home ego. 
nomics, $90,253; high schools maintaining indus- 


trial courses in agriculture, $147,600. 


The aid to the graded schools amounts to $238,- 
37. A totat of 32 schools will receive an addi- 
tional sum of $32,787 for maintaining agricul- 
tural, home economics, manual training or indus- 


trial courses. 
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DESIGN FOR A ONE-TEACHER COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
Arthur Van Horn, Architect, Bismarck, N. D. 
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FAYAL SCHOOL, EVELETH, MINN 


THE FAYAL SCHOOL, EVELETH, MINN. 

The Fayal School, at Eveleth, Minn., was 
built in 1912 to replace a building previously 
destroyed by fire, and owing to the ever increas- 
ing school population of the town, it was made 
large enough to accommodate additional chil- 
dren that might have to be taken care of for 
some years to come. The former building on 
the site was a five-room frame structure taking 
care of two hundred pupils. It was decided by 
the board that in rebuilding, it would be advis- 
able to provide for double the number of chil- 
dren and the order was given to prepare plans 
for a ten-room building with accommodations 
for 420 children, a large room for gymnasium 
purposes together with playrooms for use in in- 
clement weather. 

The building measures 109 by 79 feet on the 
ground, having a boiler room adjoining on the 
north side. No particular style of architecture 
was followed, the idea being to get the best 
results for the least money, and at the same 
time, make as attractive a building as possible 
with an appropriation of $60,000. 

The exterior walls are of brick, faced with a 
high grade of cream-colored pressed brick, and 
trimmed with terra cotta made of imitation red 
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granite below the basement sill course, and 
cream-colored glazed, terra cotta above. 


The interior is supported on structural steel; 
the floors are wooden joists, covered with floor 
lining and the best grade of white maple floor- 
ing. The interior finish thruout is of hardwood, 
varnished and polished, and the interior corri- 
dors are provided with ornamental plastered 
cornices. 


The classrooms are arranged particularly for 
light. The glass area amounts to one-fifth of 
the floor area, and every part of the schoolrooms 
is abundantly lighted. The blackboards in the 
different rooms are placed at suitable heights 
above the floor to accommodate the grades that 
will occupy the various rooms, and extending 
eround the room above the blackboard, is a strip 
of burlap twelve inches wide on top of which is 
a neat plate-rail of hardwood. 

The ceilings thruout the building are of sheet 
metal, divided into plain panels, and provided 
with cornices at the wall angles. The walls and 
ceilings thruout are painted, and the ornamental 
plaster work in the corridors is finished in old 
ivory. The stairs are encased in brick walls, 
and are built of reinforced concrete, covered 
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Bray & Nystrom, Architects, Duluth, Minn. 


with marble. Wainscotings are of marble to a 
height of five feet. 

The building is heated thruout with steam, 
cperated under a vacuum, and each radiator is 
provided with a Johnson regulating valve. Each 
room is provided with fresh air, thru ventilating 
ducts, at the rate of thirty cubic feet per pupil; 
the air before being delivered to the ducts is 
washed. 

The classrooms are of uniform size and are 
made to accommodate 42 pupils each. The 
building has a total capacity of 420 children 
and cost, per pupil, $143.33. 

Mr. S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School 
Buildings for the state of Minnesota, has re- 
cently prepared and issued a new standard one- 
room rural schoolhouse plan. The plan is fur- 
nished in three sizes to contain a classroom suit- 
able for thirty, thirty-five and forty pupils. 

Chicago, Ill. The committee on buildings and 
playgrounds of the board of education recently 
submitted figures showing that since January 
first, $1,024,948 has been expended for school 
building sites and $3,000,251 for the construction 
of new buildings. The board discussed the prob- 
lem of an $8,000 deficit in the permanent im- 
provement fund of the bureau of repairs and of 
$52,127 in the general repairs fund of the same 
bureau. 
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WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor 


EDITORIAL 
THE WAR AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 
That the present European war will have a 

material effect wpon American schools is freely 

predicted by men who have observed the un- 
settled condition of our industries, and the de- 
pressed, timid attitude of our home commerce. 

The failure of the supply of many raw materials 

and manufactured products from German, Eng- 

lish and French sources, will shortly bring 
about a readjustment which will expand the 
business of many of our manufacturers. Simi- 
larly, our foreign trade should be swelled to 
enormous proportions, as other countries, parti- 
cularly in South America, must come to us for 
the things which they have been buying in 

Europe. 

All of these industrial changes will demand 
from the schools, changes in the courses of study 
so that our boys may become better fitted techni- 
cally, and more skilled industrially, to do work 
which heretofore has open only to 
Europeans. The study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese will be a necessity in the high schools of 
practically all industrial and commercial cities, 
particularly those located on the seaboard. 

The present commercial depression, temporary 


been 


as it, is, should not lead to any retrenchment; 
in the administration or extension of public or 
private schools. It should, however, impress 
upon school boards the necessity of economy— 
that higher economy, which prevents rigidly all 
waste, and which looks for efficiency first and 
at all times. Educationally, this economy will 
demand a careful study of local industrial needs 
and a steady adaptation of the schools to those 
needs. 

In the business administration of the schools 
this economy will require a look into the future. 
For the present school year, practically all in- 
stitutions are well supplied with new buildings, 
For the 
vear 1915-16 there is likely to be a great shortage 


apparatus, books and teaching aids. 
PT 


in many articles which enter into the construc- 
tion, furnishing and equipment of school build- 
ings, as well as in current supplies. It will be 
well for boards of education to go over the 
ground carefully and protect themselves well in 
advance. If foreign markets open rapidly, it 
is inevitable that prices will go up. The pru- 
dent members of school boards will here apply 
the same protective measures which they find 
helpful in their private affairs. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The office of state superintendent is promi- 
nently before the people of a dozen common- 
wealths, which will elect in November, by popu- 
lar vote, successors to the present incumbents. 
It is not to the credit of American schools that 
in the majority of these states, the office is still 
subject to the abuses of partisan politics, the 
nominees being chosen upon party lines and 
sharing the fate of their fellow candidates with- 
But, 
said to the credit of the political 
that they have almost without exception, 
chosen Inet 


t special reference to personal fitness. 
it must be 
parti 
who by training, experience and 
personal capacity are worthy aspirants. Whether 
they are the best men in their respective states 
is another question. 

Considering the growing importance of the 
state superintendency, the constantly higher pro- 
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fessional qualifications demanded, the increased 
power which is being centralized in the office,— 
the need of a big national reform in the methods 
of choosing men is readily apparent. As com- 
pared with the position of city superintendent, 
the chief state executives have not grown in 
personal or professional effectiveness. The 
blight of politics has prevented this as it seeks 
to prevent all educational progress. 

A reform in the state superintendency to be 
lasting must include definite qualifications for 
the office, the removal of all partisanship, the 
lengthening of the term, and greater powers 
and protection from harassing interference. <A 
number of states have had such conditions for 
years—all states are in immediate need of them. 


NEW YORK’S EXPERIMENT. 

Voeational education for all children in the 
New York schools—not only book learning that 
is vocational for the few who are preparing to 
enter a profession, or a calling, which demands 
a literary and general, cultural education—is to 
be provided in a program to which the board of 
education and the city administration of the 
metropolis have committed themselves. A step 
toward realizing this desire has been taken in 
the selection of Mr. Wm. A. Wirt of Gary, Ind., 
and Dean Herman C. Schneider of Cincinnati, 
tc act as expert advisors to the board of educa- 
tion in revising the elementary and secondary 
course of study along more practical lines, and 
in planning a complete system of continuation, 
part-time and night schoo's for young people 
who have already entered the industries. Both 
Mr. Wirt and Mr. Schneider are to spend one 
week each month in the city, and are to receive 
the sum of $10,000, each, for their services. 

So far as the plans have been made public, 
Mr. Wirt proposes to organize six schools ex- 
perimentally, on the Gary plan, with daily ses- 
sions from 8:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., alternating 
classes between classroom, shop, auditorium and 
playground. Shop instructors and community 
directors are to be employed to undertake re- 
spectively the trade instruction and the social 
life of the children and to provide that health- 
ful work and play which the city home cannot 
give, and which the 
neglected. 


school has _ heretofore 
Above a certain age, Mr. Wirt would 
seek the enrollment of all children in distinct 
trade or home-making groups, giving them con- 
crete tasks, under shop instructors, who are to 
to be mechanies of the building, repair or supply 
departments of the schools. These school tasks 
should have a definite vocational value, a finan- 
cial value to the school in the nature of repairs 
or the manufacture of needed furniture, equip- 
ment, ete., and finally a cultural value. - The 
lest mentioned value is to be produced by teach- 
ing, for example, arithmetic in terms of plumb- 
ing, and construction in terms of building re- 
pairs—in a word, by teaching thinking in terms 
of work. Children are no longer to be “listen- 
ers” but “doers.” 

Dr. Schneider’s plans for continuation and 
part-time schools have not been made public, but 
there is evidence that they will follow closely 
the well-known Cincinnati plan of co-operation 
with shops. 

Whether the plans of these leaders in voca- 
tional education will work out successfully in 
New York, where the problem of education is so 
stupendous, so involved and so much beset by 
deep-seated counter movements and warring in- 
terests, is a question. Certainly, the ordinary 
school problems have not yet been fully solved 
by a highly organized, trained and experienced 
group of schoolmen. 

Just how well Supt. Wirt and Dean Schneider, 
who have been in far smaller communities, with 
more or less limited industrial interests and 
well defined racial and social groups, can cope 


with New York’s heterogeneous population ang 
its numerous commercial and industrial jp. 
terests, only time can tell. Certainly, they 
bring to the metropolis the best and most orig 
inal thought on the subject, to be found ange 
where; they are men whose ability and success 
cannot be equalled in the field of education, 
and they are unhampered by local associations, 
prejudices and precedents. 





THE SHORTAGE OF SCHOOLROOM. 

From various sections of the country haye 
come, during the month just passed, press re- 
ports of a lack of schoolroom. And, this want 
cf buildings to house pupils comfortably has not 
been confined to the great cities, where the shift- 
ing of population and other unavoidable diff- 
culties stand in the way of prompt construction 
of buildings—the small cities and even some 
villages have reported double shifts in the grades 
end high school. In fact, the greatest offender, 
New York City, which has each year reported 
from eighty to a hundred thousand in part-time 
classes, has less than 40,000 children wnprovided 
for, and will have all its troubles adjusted be- 
fore cold weather. 

A shortage of schoolrooms is inexcusable in 
any community, at the present time, under any 
except the most extraordinary circumstances, 
A clue to the true causes in most towns is 
offered in the Pawtucket Times, which ealls the 
school boards of Rhode Island severély -to task: 

“Who ever heard of a shortage of moving 
picture seats? 

“A searcity of school accommodations is un- 
pardonable as long as the claim of poverty can- 
not be raised to account for it. This allega- 
tion cannot be seriously offered. Cities and 
towns short of accommodations have 
many sources of revenue and many. leaks that 
could be stopped. When the education fund is 
neglected it is because some other department 
is getting appropriations that are not as essen- 
tial to the general good as the school fund, 
There still remains a good deal of a disposition 
among public 


school 


officials and their party sup- 
porters to take the purely materialistic view of 
the schools—they are indispensable, but we must 
ke economical. Requirements can be deferred 
for consideration another year. But a year lost 
never returns to the child. His education is 
the necessity of the day—almost, we might say, 
of the hour.” 


ONLY A JANITOR. 

While the idea, that the janitorships of school 
buildings are properly spoils for members of 
school boards and their friends, is rapidly pass- 
ing, it cannot be said that the importance of the 
position is fully understood. In too many com- 
munities men are still employed Because they 
“need money for the support of their families,” 
because they are “good fellows,” or because they 
have certain lodge, church, political or family 
connections. 

In employing custodians, engineers and jani- 
tors, the owners of large office buildings and city 
apartment houses give an example in business 
prudence and economy, which school boards 
might well follow. The janitor of an office 
building is a man of considerable affairs, upon 
whose economical operation of the heating plant, 
careful cleaning of floors, walls and windows, 
attention to repairs and replacements, depends 
much of the popularity and profit of a structure. 
The owners of buildings appreciating this 
fact, select janitors with as much eare as they 
would use in hiring a high-grade salesman. 

The modern janitor is far more than a mere 
cleaner. He must understand the construction 
and operation of elevators, heating and venti- 
lating plants, of vacuum cleaning systems; he 
must know the relative cost and values of cleat- 
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ing material and cleaning devices; above all, 
he must have sufficient executive ability to 
manage squads of scrubwomen, elevator men, 
window cleaners, firemen, etc. Even in smaller 
buildings, where the janitor attends largely to 
the firing himself, and looks after the cleaning 
with the help of a few scrubwomen, owners are 
no less careful in choosing a man who under- 
stands the handling of heating apparatus, the 
care of elevator machinery and the cleaning of 
building interiors. 

While only the very largest city high schools 
approach in importance large office buildings 
and apartments, practically every schoolhouse 
requires intelligent, economical and hygienic 
care thru a competent janitor. The improve- 
ment in school heating apparatus, and the com- 
plexity of the machinery for ventilation, re- 
quire attention from men with considerable 
mechanical knowledge and skill. Similarly, the 
great advances of school hygiene demand that 
janitors be men who thoroly understand the 
dangers of dust and dirt, and who know the 
means of removing them most efficiently and 
completely. Finally, the school building must 
be made pleasant and attractive so that it may 
best serve as an educational influence in itself— 
a condition which is impossible without good 
care. 

The qualifications of a school janitor are well 
summed up in the words of State Supt. Francis 
G. Blair of Illinois. He says: “There is no 
place in the entire school system for an in- 
eficient, time-serving, insubordinate person, 
but nowhere does such a person work more harm 
than in the position of janitor. Let us have 
men who are clean in their characters, clean 
in their thought and language, fair, just and 
frm in their treatment of the pupils, men who 
not only understand the plain, simple, sanitary 
laws, but who have a zeal and a pride in clean 
floors and wholesome surroundings; who be- 
lieve that their position, if the work is well 
done, is as important, as valuable, as honorable 
as any position in the school system; and whom 
teachers and pupils will appreciate and respect 
end whom boards of education will reward and 
keep.” 

THE “MULTIPLE” SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The modern school building cannot be merely 
a “school” to which children come, sit quietly 
reading and studying, and recite occasionally. 
The new education demands that it be a shop 
where children learn to work by “doing and 
making” things. The schoolhouse must be a 


place, also, for play and exercise, where health- 
ful activity gives that “healthy body” that the 
ancients demanded for a healthy mind. Again, 
the school building must not lie idle after it 
has been used five hours a day, five days a 
week, and forty weeks a year. It must be ready 
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A Detroit Teacher’s Examination. 


School Sound Sournal 


and fitted for civic and social gatherings, lec- 
tures, public meetings, elections—all that the 
citizen can seek and find in a public structure. 

The schoolhouse has truly multiple uses and 
it must be a “multiple” building—designed from 
the first for every use which may be demanded. 
The architect who plans and constructs the 
“new” schoolhouse must understand all of the 
new movements in the use of the school, and 
must provide them with only nominal additional 
cost. Ro 

AN IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 

The importance of school architecture, as a 
factor in the educational administration of 
schools, has recently received unique recogni- 
tion from Teachers College, New York City. 
Mr. Ernest F. Guilbert, official architect of the 
city of Newark, N. J., has been chosen by the 
college to deliver a series of lectures in the 
department of school administration on “School 
Buildings and Their Equipment.” 

“As is the teacher, so is the school” has been 
a favorite expression for many years among 
educators. Gradually it is becoming recognized 
that the lighting, heating, ventilation, sanita- 
tion, general arrangement, classroom sizes—in a 
word, every feature of a schoolhouse—have an 
important bearing on the efficiency of teachers 
and pupils, and are important factors in their 
health and intellectual welfare. 

The authorities of Teachers College are recog- 
nizing this very fully by employing a leading 
architect of the country to instruct men and 
women, who will go out of their institution to 
take administrative positions, in the elements 
and fundamental principles of schoolhouse plan- 
ning, construction and equipment, and sanita- 
tion. Similar courses are necessary, it seems 
to us, in every school of education which touches 
upon the administrative phases of educational 
work, and which holds itself to be progressive. 


THE WAR IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 

American educators have never had so fit a 
time to impress upon our children the blessings 
ot peace and the horrors of war, as just at pres- 
ent. Nor should they shirk their duty for fear 
of expressing any personal prejudices, for or 
against, one or other of the warring nations. If, 
in the teaching of European geography, and cur- 
rent events, the idea of peace is kept foremost, 
there will be no danger of violating neutrality 
cr stirring up racial feeling among children. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell, of New York City, 
in addressing the teachers at the opening of the 
school year, expressed exactly the spirit in which 
the present horrible conflict should be touched 
upon in the classrooms: 

“Our constant aim should be to clear the 
minds and hearts of our children of old-world 
hatreds and prejudices, whether these hatreds 
and prejudices are racial, social or religious. 


—Thomas, Detroit News. 
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“Our aim is to have Teuton and Slav, Saxon 
and Celt, Greek and Italian, live together as 
neighbors, in peace and quiet, with mutual re- 
spect, with mutual forbearance and with mutual 
helpfulness.” 

But above all, “No occasion should be ne- 
glected to impress upon our children the horrors 
of war—not merely the immediate horrors 
of the battlefield, but the collateral horrors that 
tollow in the wake of war, to the end that our 
children may learn that war is so dreadful a 
thing that it should never be entered upon 
lightly, but only as a last resort in defense 
against national peril or in support of some 
fundamental principle of transcendent value to 
humanity, as for instance the abolition of 
slavery.” ——_—_——_—___—_ 


THE DUTIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

That pernicious outside influences must be 
guarded against in the administration of schools, 
is a principle which was first expounded by 
Horace ‘Mann. That it bears repetition today 
may be seen in a study of conditions in school 
districts, large and small, in every section of 
the land. Rather pertinent just now is the com- 
ment of the research committee of the Northern 
Peninsula Education Association of Michigan: 

“The most important of these qualifications are 
high character, business sense, realization of 
their unfitness to boss the superintendent, broad- 
mindedness, and freedom from the influence in 
school affairs of any special sect or political 
party. Two of these are especially noteworthy, 
namely, the realization that the superintendent 
should guide the educational policy of the schools, 
and the freedom from the interference of any 
special interest or party. The first one is neces- 
sary to a school system of high efficiency, and 
the underlying principle is already practiced by 
every successful business corporation. But 
many school boards are slow to recognize that 
the highest type of efficiency in a school system 
can come only in this way. 

“A superintendent should be chosen who is 
believed to know his business, then he should 
be permitted to choose, or at least to nominate, 
his teachers, and to place them where he be- 
lieves their work will be the most effective, and 
to control the school along all lines where pro- 
fessional knowledge, skill or insight is required. 
However, if the superintendent chosen cannot 
do these things successfully, the board should 
get one who can. But it is certain that a school 
cannot succeed with five or six heads, especially 
when the majority are not trained in professional 
education. The second one is likewise necessary 
to the highest degree of efficiency. If a member 
of a school board is subject to undue pressure 
from a political party or sect, it is bound to in- 
fluence the superintendent and teachers, and they 
should be chosen and retained wholly according 
to merit, and not according to the wishes of out- 

side ‘influences.’ ” 


To begin a college course is usually a hazy 
undertaking. 

Self-government is a success in many schools. 
Why not try it on superintendents? 





The Sacrifice of Education. 


— Westerman, Columbus Journal. 
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The Management of School Playgrounds 


A Suggestive Set of Instructions and Rules 


The success of public playgrounds as de- 
veloped in recent years in the United States 
has been due chiefly to two causes: First, 
there have been developed a large number of 
trained play supervisors who are in thoro sym- 
pathy with children and their love for play. 
These men and women have received, in the 
large cities at least, a foundation for their work 
in courses of instruction in the philosophy of 
play, sociology, methods of supervision and in 


actual practice in playing and supervising 
games. The second reason for success must be 


sought in the we!l defined principles of play- 
ground management which have been evolved 
from the experience of leaders in the play move- 
ment. As applied to the individual community, 
these principles have not often found expression 
except as individual supervisors utilized them 
in their daily work. Certainly, very few school 
districts have set them down in writing so com- 


See that all windows, doors, and gates are 
closed and locked before leaving the playground. 

Do not lose the keys. 

If a window is broken, report same to play- 
ground office before leaving playground; report 
immediately if break is serious. If window is 
broken outside of playground hours make special 
note of same. Keep a record of all broken win- 
dows. 

Report immediately to playground office any 
serious defects in plumbing. 

See that all toilets are flushed each night be- 
fore leaving. 

2. Use of Apparatus and Supplies. 

The proper use of playground apparatus by 
patrons should be insisted upon by the super- 
visor, 

Do not permit dangerous feats. 

Do not permit small children on apparatus 


they wish to call. See that injured party jg 
made as comfortable as possible. Do not at 
tempt to apply remedy when injury is a cage 
for the physician. Get name and address of 
injured party and obtain all information in de 
tail concerning accident; secure name of several] 
witnesses. Make record of same and report im- 
mediately to office. The best way to avoid acej- 
dents is not to stay too long in any one place, 
keep eyes and ears open and attend to business, 
The first duty is to look after the welfare of the 
children. 
4. Hours of Service. 

Regular working hours wi!l be assigned by 
the Superintendent. Supervisors must be on 
their ground ready for work ten minutes before 
gates are opened, and must stay a sufficient 
length of time after closing to finish all reports, 
put supplies and materials away and securely 
lock all windows and doors and gates. 

Supervisors must be on time and shall not 
leave their playground during working hours 
without permission from office. In case of aeci- 
dent on the ground one of the Supervisors, if 






necessary, may take injured party home. In 
this case the co-worker shall take charge of all 
activities until return of said worker. 

In case a leave of absence is desired permis- 
sion must be obtained from the office. 


other than that which is intended for them. 
Show the children how to get on and off the 
see-saws. 
Allow no pushing of each other on giant 
stride ropes. 


pletely as has Mr. R. L. Quigley, Superintend- 
ent of Playgrounds, of Fresno, Cal. They take 
the form of instructions and read as follows: 
1. Control, Management and Upkeep. 
Supervisors appointed by the Board of Play- 
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ground Commissioners, will have direct charge 
of all actitivies couducted on the playgrounds. 
Supervisors will receive instructions from and 
be responsible to the superintendent. 

On playgrounds where there is a division of 
play space, boys and girls must play in their 
respective spaces only. 

A caretaker will on certain days (about every 
other day) do the necessary cleaning, sweeping 
and dusting; said caretaker to report and re- 
ceive his instructions from the head Supervisor 
of each ground. The Supervisor shall see to it 
that the caretaker attends to business at all 
times and report any neglect of duty to the 
Superintendent. Supervisor should encourage 
the children to keep the grounds in a neat and 
tidy condition. All papers and other rubbish 
should be picked up each evening before leav- 
ing. 

Permit no fence climbing. 

Allow no climbing on buildings. 

Allow no tree climbing. 

Allow no one to enter buildings or rooms 
other than those provided for playground use, 
and then only when a director is in charge. 

Do not permit the rough use of furniture or 
house fixtures. 

Do not allow loafing in toilets. 

Do not allow vulgar language or the use of 
tobacco or liquor on grounds. 

Have all pencil or chalk writing immediately 
erased. 

Do not permit children on grounds before or 
after playground hours. 


FRANCIS G 
Illinois 


BLAIR 


EDWARD HYATT, A.C 


Prevent extreme high swinging. 

Allow no one to crawl or walk out on gym 
frame across pipes. 

Permit no running up slide beds; insist on 
the use of steps. 

Insist wpon children taking their turn. 

Permit no use of faulty apparatus; report 
same immediately to office. 

Do not permit children to kick volley or 
basketballs; the football is made to kick. 

Keep all inflated balls tight and well laced— 
you will find they will last much longer. 

Do not let the balls get wet; it ruins them. 

When giving out supplies to children, hold 
one person responsible and make this same per- 
son return said material, then 
can be placed in case of loss. 

Check up supplies each evening. In ease of 
loss put the matter up to the children in such a 
way as to convince them that the loss is their 
loss. 


responsibility 


Use and care for supplies as tho personally 
responsible for buying them and paying for 
losses. 

Use of the Tennis Courts will not be per- 
mitted in cases where the participants are using 
shoes with hard heels. 

3. Accidents. 

In case of serious accident on the ground, 
have injured party removed to a quiet, cool room 
und make sure there is plenty of fresh air. 
Notify parents immediately. Call Emergency 
hospital 120 for ambulance. While ambulance 
is coming see if parents have a family physician 





MATHESON, 


In case of absence from ground on account of 
sickness, notify office so that other arrangements 
may be made. 

Supervisors violating these rules subject them- 
selves to a loss of salary or dismissal from the 
department according to the offense. 

5. Reports and Records. 

Certain daily records of attendance, activ- 
ities, ete., must be made on blank furnished for 
this purpose and turned in to the main office as 
called for below. 

Weekly Schedule—Each Saturday for follow- 
ing week. 

Monthly Attendance—First day of following 
month. 

Monthly Activities—First day of following 
month. 

Supplies 
month. 

Inventory—Taken July 1st and August 30th. 

All reports must be written in ink. 


Received—First day of following 


6. Wearing Apparel. 

Supervisors while on duty must present a neat 
and tidy appearance. 

Supervisors to make a suecess of their work 
must enter into the plays and games with the 
children. A certain amount of instruction 1s 
necessary. To do this properly it will be neces- 
sary for the Director to wear a special uniform 
which will permit of strenuous action and at the 
same time look neat. 

Men Supervisors shall wear an all grey uni- 
form, consisting of soft grey shirt, long grey 
trousers and low heel shoes. 





/ 


A. O. THOMAS, 


California Utah Nebraska. 
Springfield, 11) Sacramento, Cal Salt Lake, Utah Kearney, Neb. 
PROMINENT CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
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The Victor in Jumor Chautauqua, Bucknell College Campus, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Did you attend Chautauquas 
this summer? 


If so you probably found the Victor giving the children the time of 


their lives in folk dancing, under the instruction of the Junior Director, for 


our records were used in more than 500 Junior Chautauquas. 

Have you heard the new Patriotic records listed in 
the September supplement? The historic treatment of 
“Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle” will certainly prove strongly 
educational as well as enjoyable. 

The four songs studied by the Committee of the Music 
Section of the N. E. A. in an effort to 
arrive at some standardization, are given 
in the version adopted by the N. E. A. 


for use in schools. Write for informa- 
tn MY 
specia uo 10n . 
to yi only tion. 


The horn can be removed 


and the instrument securely Educational Department 


locked to protect it from dust 


and promiscuous use by irre- ~VVietor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Buy Intelligently—Investigate Mechanical Construction 


JUNIOR PENCIL SHARPENER 





Special School Price .... . . $2.00 
Clamp Included 


Wonderful value for a very small price. 

Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—not a makeshift—offers choice 
of points from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to 
pencil. No broken leads. 

Cutters can be resharpened any number 
of times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal 
position. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


WIZARD PENCIL SHARPENER 





Special School Price ..... . $2.40 
Clamp Included 


Heavy Steel Frame construction makes it 
a very attractive low priced pencil sharpener. 


Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of 
points from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads. Cutters can be resharpened 
any number of times and again used. 

Hinged cover makes it a simple matter to 
get at working parts. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE, 


DEXTER PENCIL SHARPENER 


Full Nickle Plated Model 





Special School Price ‘ Pi &. ss 2 
Clamp Included 


Highest grade hand feed pencil sharpener 
made or possible to make. 


Sharpens every pencil. Practical point 
adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of points 
from blunt to fine. 


Twin cutters offer perfect support to 
pencil. No broken leads. Cutters can be re- 
sharpened any number of times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal 
position. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


LOOK FOR AND DEMAND BOTH PRICE AND QUALITY 


HERE IT IS 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 


615 ATLAS BLOCK 


Women Supervisors shall wear an all grey 
uniform, consisting of loose blouse shirt-waist, 
or medium loose, medium short skirt and low 
heel shoes. If a hat is worn a small soft imita- 
tion pamama is required. 

Uniform letters “P. G.” should appear on the 
suits of both men and women. These will be 
furnished by the department. 

7. Activities. 

Work out plans ahead of time; do not wait 
for the children before preparing a plan. Post 
a copy of your schedule and do your best to 
varry it out. 

The activities must be interesting, or the chil- 
dren will go elsewhere than your ground. 

A child will come to see what is “doing.” If 
something is “doing,” he will stay, if not he will 
leave. It is up to you to keep something “do- 
ing.” 

Keep in mind that children of all ages will 
patronize the ground and it will be necessary 
to interest all. You will find it impossible to 
work with each individual; so group the chil- 
dren into divisions so that each may have suit- 
able activities. The following arrangement has 
proven very satisfactory: 

Boys—5-6-7-8 Sand pile, block-building, paper 
cutting, story telling. 

Girls—K indergarten 
games. 

Boys—Juniors—Blocks, basketry, story tell- 
ing, light gymnasium work. 

Girls—-10-11 Competitive games. 

Boys—Intermediate — 12-13-14 Gym _ work, 
match games, contests, ete. 

Girls—Intermediate—12-13-14 Basketry, sew- 
ing, drills, folk dancing, match games. 

Boys—Seniors—-15-20 match games, contests, 
gym work, assisting Supervisor. 

Girls—Seniors—15-20 match games, contests, 
drills, folk dances, and assisting Supervisor. 

Activities should not be too strenuous during 
heat of day. Do not send a team away from 


singing, and _ circle 


your ground before the players can play proper- 
ly on home ground and then always send an 
older responsible bey—girl teams are not per- 
mitted to travel without special permission. Be 
careful about over-doing, do not get physical 
straining mixed up with physical training. 

A Few Reminders. 

Be strict, but not too severe, in the manage- 
ment of the children. Too many warnings is 
bad policy. Do not make any promises or 
threats that you cannot follow up. Firm, but 
kind, is a good policy to follow. 

Corporal punishment is not permitted. 

Remember you are the responsible head of 
your section and that your success is depart- 
ment success. 

Your success will be determined mainly by 
the attendance, the spirit shown by the chil- 
dren, the extent to which you have organized 
your work and by what you actually accomplish. 

You will need to be busy all the time. 

‘Be punctual and always give a little more 
than value received. 

Pay particular attention to the cleanliness of 
the children. 

Encourage the use of showers (three minutes 
in shower is plenty). Each bather should bring 
his own towel. 

Place responsibility on the children. 

Study conditions in your neighborhood, get 
acquainted with parents, and interest them. 
Arrange adult activities during evening hours. 

Pay particular attention to moral welfare of 
those attending the playground. 

If you desire any information that can be 
obtained in the office do not hesitate to make 
your wants known. 


A SYSTEM OF PROMOTING TEACHERS. 

Beginning with September first, the school 
board of Bristol, Va., is introducing a new 
schedule of salaries for teachers and a set of 


rules to govern the appointment and promotion 
of teachers under the schedule. 


CHICAGO 


The plan which was developed by Supt. F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, is simple and practicable for both 
teachers and school board, and .s intended to 
give due regard to each. It seeks, especially, to 
fix the relative importance of three elements,— 
certificate, merit and experience. 

Requirements of Applicants. 

I. Applicants for positions in the grades 
shall have completed a standard four-year high- 
school course or equivalent and shall have had 
a minimum of thirty-six (36) weeks’ study in a 
standard normal or college. 

II. Applicants for positions in the high 
school shall be full graduates of a four-year 
high school; also of a standard college and hold 
either a professional or collegiate certificate. 

Ill. Teachers may be advanced in salary for 
recognized special merit at the discretion of the 
Board. 

IV. Successful teaching in systems of schools 
of like grade and standing may be accepted for 
experience in our own schools. 

V. All teachers must attend a summer nor- 
mal at least once in every five years. 

VI. The minimum salary of lady principals 
is fixed at $60.00, maximum at $95.00; of gentle- 
men principals at $80.00, maximum at $130.00; 
of high school teachers at $60.00, maximum at 
$120.00. 


Graduated Salary Schedule for the Grades. 


Experience Class A ClassB ClassC 
Pie FOOP oni. cscs $50.00 $45.00 $40.00 
Second Year .. 52.50 47.50 42.50 
Third Year ...... 55.00 50.00 45.00 
Fourth Year ....... 57.50 52.50 47.50 
Fifth Year ; 60.00 55.00 50.00 
oo 62.50 57.50 52.50 
Maximum ....... 65.00 60.00 55.00 

Class A: 1. Graduation from an accredited 
high scliool or equivalent. 


9. Graduation from an accredited normal 


school or of a standard college. 
3. A success grade of 90 or above. 
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‘‘The Inter-phone on my desk,” he contin- 
ued, “puts me in practically instant commu- 
nication with any part of the schoolhouse :--- 
classrooms, supply rooms and janitor’s quar- 


ters.”’ 


School Soand Sounal 


said the public school principal. 


“Pleased ?---I am more than pleased 
with the system of 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


that has been installed in my school,” 


“It has 


fulfilled every claim made for it.” 


‘“‘Furthermore, I have found that I can main- 
tain a more effective supervision than ever 
before and all because the Inter-phone keeps 
me in closer touch with my staff.” 


Write to Dept. 202-BA and let us tell you more about Inter-phones. 













Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8.000.000 ‘Bell Telephones 


New York Atlante Kansas City San Francisce Montreal London 
Buffalo Richmond Miweukee Omaha Oakland Toronto Pare 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles Winnipeg Bertin 
Boston New Orieans Detroit Denver Sah Lake City Calgary Antwerp 
Prttabur gh Houston Cimemnnan Minneapolis — Seattle Vancouver Milan 
Cleveland Daflas SM Lows S Pew Portland Edmonton Rome 
Johannesburg - Sidney St Petersburg Vienna Buenos Ayres Tokye 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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4. A Collegiate, State Normal School or 
higher certificate. 

Class B: 1. Graduation from an accredited 
high school or equivalent. 

2. A minimum of thirty-six (36) weeks’ 
study in a standard normal school or college. 

3. A success grade of 85 or above. 

4. Junior State Normal, Junior Collegiate, 
High School Training, Summer School profes- 
sional and Professional First Grade certificates. 

Class C: 1. Graduation from an accredited 
high school or equivalent. 

2. First Grade or Special Primary certificate. 

3. A suecess grade of 80 or more. 

In explaining the merits of the rules, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick recently said: 

“The teacher must meet certain fundamental 
requirements before she can enter the system. 
After she has entered, she is sure of an annual 
advancement of $22.50, provided she make a suc- 
cess grade of ninety in the classroom to be fixed 
largely by the Superintendent. The grade of 
certificate determines the initial salary, but ad- 
vancement depends upon merit and service. At 
no time can a teacher rest upon her laurels or 
her high-grade certificate; she must make a suc- 
cess grade of ninety each year. 

“T consider section III, a very wise provision. 
Sometimes we lose our best teachers because the 
board is not free to recognize special merit. 
This section provides just enough elasticity to 
prevent such a loss. The School Board believes 
that this schedule will reduce to the minimum 
the many annoyances always accompanying the 
appointment and advancement of teachers.” 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Preparation for a day’s work or a single les- 
son is never complete until the teacher has 
“thought thru” the lesson or exercise and has 
answered the following questions satisfactorily. 

1. Have I put my best into the work and 
provided as much freshness and variety in the 
work as I can? 


2. Have I tried my best to put myself in 
the place of these children, and look at things 
thru their eyes? 

3. Have I provided for their natural rest- 
lessness, by pleasant surprises, and fresh ways 
of presenting things? 

Ask yourself these questions at least once a 
week. 

Before beginning any recitation, the teacher 
should bear in mind that: 

1. Each lesson should have a definite aim 
or purpose. 

2. The teacher must realize what must be 
known and done to accomplish this aim or pur- 
pose. 

3. The teacher must consider how much of 
this material the pupil has already mastered. 


4. The teacher must then determine what 
the pupil still has to learn and how the known 
may best be related to the unknown. 

Never do for the child what he ean do for 
himself; and correlatively, always help the 
child to help himself. Difficulties should not be 
made too simple for children. The teacher’s 
aim should be to make the pupils get over diffi- 
culties themselves, to present difficulties in their 
proper order, and natural series of steps, to 
graduate these steps to suit the advancement 
of the pupil, to avoid giving unnecessary ex- 
planations, and to explain when necessary in 
a clear, definite, brief, and logical manner. The 
golden rule of the teacher should be not to tell 
the pupil anything he should know or can learn 
by judicious teaching. 





ALLISON WARE, 
California 
Chico, Cal. 


MISS CAROLINE GROTE, 
Illinois 
Macomb, IIl. 


TWO PROMINENT STATE SUPERINTENDENCY CANDIDATES 
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T doesn’t copy---it duplicates the original absolutely. 


Even a magnifying glass fails to reveal any difference 
between the typewritten original and the mimeographed duplicate. It’s 
the new dermatype process that has made this great advancement 


possible. 


And it’s the new dermatype process that enlarges the scope 


and usefulness of the Edison-Dick mimeograph for general school work. Rotary 


mimeograph prices range from $30 to $160. A needed school tool. 


Get new book- 


let “F” — from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago-New York, or from local dealer. 


A teacher should remember that: 

1. Suggestions and anticipations prevent 
friction and almost do away with the need for 
harsh discipline. 

2. By trusting and confiding in pupils they 
will usually prove worthy of the trust. 

3. Good nature and a smiling countenance 
are more to be prized than rich scholarship and 
a strong arm. 

4. Sympathy and justice properly balanced 
cover the entire field of discipline. 

K 


5. No child should be cheated of his birth- 
right. 

Each thought and act of mind leaves a path 
on the brain. Repeated action deepens the path, 
and makes it easier to follow the beaten path, 
and more difficult to act in another line. An 
education along any line is but the result of 
path-making. Teachers should emphasize in 
every possible manner thru precept and ex- 
ample the importance of making paths both 
good and true, and of changing very quickly 
when a wrong course is begun. 

J. A. Wiggers, Three Rivers, Mich. 
A NEW PROGRAM FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Education 
has issued a new official daily program for one- 
teacher country schools devised by State In- 
spector C. D. Koch. It aims to reduce the num- 
ber of daily classes and to economize time by 
alternating and combining classes. The plan 
has the merit of having been completely and 
successfully tried out. The program is as fol- 


lows: 

Time Minutes Subject Grades 
9:00 10 Opening Exercises coecck® Vill 
9:10 10 Reading including Phonics i we 
9:20 10 Reading including Phonics aS 
9:30 15 Arithmetic—(a) ......... Ill, Iv 
9:45 20 Arithmetic—(a) cca eae ae 
10:05 20 Arithmetic—(a) ........... Vil, Vill 
10:25 15 Reading . IT, IV. 


ee en ee md aus oan eee 
Ee ee er a a 2 
11:05 15 Reading—(b) ... tear oe 


11:20 10 Geography and Nature Study..III, IV 


11:30 15 Geography—(c) ............ Vil, VIII 
he GR EE | ee ee rere I-VIII 
Oe ee ee eee eee ee I-VIII 
1:00 10 Reading and stories............ I, 
1:10 10 Reading and stories.......... wate 
1:30 16 GOORTEOEI— (6) Coc cc ce cece "=, UE 
1:35 15 Language and Spelling........III, IV 
1:50 20 Grammar and Spelling...... Vil, VIll 
2:10 20 Language and Spelling......... V, VI 
ee Ae en oe I-VIill 
2:40 10 Reading and Spelling............ 1, 
2:50 10 Reading and Spelling............ 
BiG 15 TRORIRK (ET) ..nccccccsccces. VII, VIII 
Ee Re III, IV 
See ME ME oes bees Sseeecs os ads ae OO 
3:40 15 History and Civics....... .. VII, VIII 
Key to letters used above: 
(a)—Including Oral Arithmetic. 
(b)—Hygiene—Tuesday and Thursday. 
(c)—Agriculture—Monday and Tuesday. 
(d)—Drawing, Tuesday — Industrial Work, 


Thursday. 
(e)—Nature Study—Friday. 


(f)—Physiology and Hygiene, Tuesday and 
Thursday. 


(g)—Hygiene, Tuesday and Thursday, Grades 
I-IV. 

Plan for combination of grades and a'terna- 
tion of subjects by years: 

Subject 
Geography, 


Grades 
V-VI, 


Year Courses 

1914, North America and 
World as a Whole. 

1915, South America and 
Europe. 

Geography, VII-VIII, 1914, Europe, Asia, Africa, 

and Australasia. 

Geography, VII-VIII, 1915, North America, South 

America, a full 

treatment of Penn- 

sylvania and an in- 


Geography, V-VI, 


dustrial and com- 
mercial survey of 
the world. 





In explaining the program and its applica- 
tion to the individual school, Mr. Koch writes: 

“The program is planned for one-room schools, 
Its aim is to reduce the number of recitations 
per day and thereby increase the length of the 
recitation periods. In schools of large enroll- 
ment this can be done (1) by teaching the pupils 
of two different grades together, (2) by teach- 
ing such subjects as writing, drawing, music 
and handwork to the whole school, (3) by teach- 
ing parts of certain studies to two grades on 
alternate years, (4) by correlation of subjects 
such as reading and spelling. 


“Teachers are urged to work out the plan of 
teaching one part of a subject, as geography, to 
the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades one 
year, and another part of it the next year. 
Grades may be combined to advantage in 
geography, history, reading, spelling, language 
and physiology. According to this plan courses 
in certain studies are omitted on alternate 
years, and the work in the remaining courses is 
made more effective because the teacher is re- 
quired to prepare fewer lessons. 

“Usually half of the pupils in a third grade 
read about as well as half of the pupils in the 
fourth grade. The good readers will help the 
poor readers and the plan will no doubt be found 
practicable provided the reading material used 
is not too difficult. 

“Two grades in arithmetic may be conducted 
at the same time by having the pupils of one 
grade occupied at a list of problems while the 
other division is receiving instruction or ex- 
plaining problems. The pupils of both grades 
may be given practice together for speed and 
accuracy. 

“Where the school day begins at 8:45 or 
earlier the schedule of classes can easily be 
changed and adjusted to meet the new condi- 
tions. A plan showing study periods for all the 
grades should be worked out by each teacher.” 
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Established 1869 


NE Cause of the Early Destruction of Free 


Books is the Action of Water and the 


Dampness of Moist Hands on the Glue on 
the Thread of the Bindings. 


The other cause, is constant wearing away 
of the surfaces, edges and backs of the books. 


BY HAVING ALL YOUR NEW BOOKS, AND THOSE IN. _ GOOD 
CONDITION PROTECTED AND REINFORCED WITH THE 


HOLDEN Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers 


ee W aterproof—W EARS LIKE LEATHER—Germproof' 


You Overcome the Expense of Frequently Discarding and Replacing Books. 


Withstand Abrasion. 


Four or Five Months of School Use. 





The Material is Specially Prepared for its Ability to 
Twice as Durable as Wood Pulp. Many Times More Sanitary. Guaranteed to Last a Full School Year. 


THE HOLDEN COVERS PROVE THEIR VALUE at the Critical Period for Books and Covers, i. e., 


the last 


The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


RULES FOR MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
According to Dr. S. W. Newmayer, the object 
of medical inspection are sixfold: 1. The de- 
tection of contagious diseases, thereby protect- 
ing the child and community; 2. The detec- 
tion of physical defects which prevent the child 
from acquiring a full edueation, with the least 
sacrifice to his physical welfare: 3. To tind 
the capacity of the individual pupil to aequire 
knowledge in acedrdance with his mental and 
physical status; 4. To insure the best possible 
hygienic surroundings for the child while he is 
in school; 5. To bring a closer relationship be- 
tween the school and the home so as to carry 
out more suecessfully the other aims of medi- 
eal inspection and insure treatment for dis- 
covered defects: 6. To teach the practice of 
hygiene and healthful living both in the school 
and at home. 

With this purpose in view, the school board of 
Elmira, N. Y.. has since January 1, 1914, en- 
forced a new set of rules which are particularly 
suggestive to members of school boards. Elmira 
first adopted medical inspection in 1872 by ap- 
pointing a physician to make monthly or semi- 
monthly visits to the schools during the school 
The need of thoro medical inspection 
Was suggested by the appearance of an epidemic 
of smallpox, and the beneficial results of the 
school inspections were evident thruout the three 
years in that the disease was much less pre- 
Elmira than in neighboring com- 
munities, From 1872 on until January of the 
present year, a sanitary superintendent has been 
To provide, 


SESSIONS. 


valent in 


regularly employed in the schools. , 
however, a more adequate system of inspection 
meeting the present-day hea!th needs of the 
children, two medical inspectors and two school 
were appointed in Elmira schools in 
Degember last and began their work in January. 

The following regulations govern the work of 


hurses 


the inspectors and nurses: 
Medical Inspectors. 5 
medical inspector shall visit the 


l. The 


M. C. HOLDEN, Prest. 


schools in his district as directed by the board 
of education. 

2. A health certificate shall be furnished by 
each pupil in the public schools upon his en- 
trance in such schools, and thereafter at the 
opening of such schools at the beginning of each 
school year. Each certificate shall be signed 
by a duly licensed physician who is authorized 
to practice medicine in the state, and shall 
describe the condition of the pupil when the 
examination was made, which shall not be more 
than thirty days prior to the presentation of 
such certificate, and state whether such pupil is 
in a fit condition of bodily health to permit his 
or her attendance at the publie schools. Such 
certificate shall be submitted within thirty days 
to the principal of the school and shall be filed 








FRED 8. SHEPHERD, 


Superintendent of Schools, Passaic, N. J 


with the clerk of the district. If such pupil 
does not present a health certificate as herein 
required, the principal in charge of the school 
shall cause a notice to be sent to the parents of 
such pupil that if the required health certificate 
is not furnished within thirty days from the 
date of such notice, an examination will be 
made of such pupils as provided herein. 

3. Each principal of a publie school shall 
report to the medical inspector having jurisdic- 
tion over such school the names of all pupils 
who have not furnished health certificates as 
provided in the preceding section, and the 
medical inspector shall cause such pupils to be 
separately and carefully examined and_ tested 
to ascertain whether any of them are suffering 
from defective sight or hearing, or from any 
other physical disability tending to prevent 
them from receiving the full benefit of school 
work, or requiring a modification of such work 
to prevent injury to the pupils or to receive the 
best educational results. If it be ascertained 
upon such test or examination that any of such 
pupils are afflicted with defective sight or hear- 
ing or other physical disability as above 
described, the principal having charge of such 
school shall notify the parents or other persons 
with whom such pupils are living, as to the 
existence of such defects and physical disability. 
If the parents or guardians are unable or un- 
willing to provide the necessary relief and treat- 
ment for such pupils, such fact shall be reported 
by the principal to the medical inspector, whose 
duty it shall be to provide relief for such pupils. 

The medical inspector shall make to the prin- 
cipal of the school a written report concerning 
all pupils found to need medical or surgical 
attention, and giving careful directions concern- 
ing the care of each pupil who needs especial 
attention while in school. The principal shall 
keep such report until the end of the school 
year, and shall see that the teacher carries out 
as carefully as possible said directions concern- 
ing the special care of pupils while in school. 


(Concluded on Page 36) 
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“NATURAL RESOURCES” is a term we have heard for a 
decade from the West to the East, from the North to the South. 


Few people think of the Slate Deposits in Pennsylvania as a 
valuable part of our Natural Resources and yet they are such with- 


out a question. 


The Pennsylvania Slate veins are among the most wonderful of 
our mineral deposits and the quarriers whose names are given on 


the opposite page know how to quarry and mill them to the satis- 


faction of the most critical. 


Whenever you see a blackboard remember this comes from the 


wonderful Natural Resources of Pennsylvania. 


The page opposite is interesting. 


—_ sx rb... 
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1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 


{8 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 


5 Do not warp. 


6 Do not discolor. 


7 Most hygienic. 


8 Easily washed. 


11 No uneven surfaces. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 


9 Wear for years. 


10 No scaling or peeling. 


14 No janitor complaints. 


15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 


18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 

EK. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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ARE YOUR WINDOWS 


DUST PROOF — WEATHER PROOF — DEPRECIATION PROOF 


WINDOWS 


AMERICAN 2" 
BRASS GUIDED 









ioe 
School Officials -- Architects 


and full size details. 


14 East Jackson Blvd. 


(Concluded from Page 33) 

If possible, the examination of a pupil shall be 
made in the presence of the parent or guardian 
of the pupil, when so requested by parent or 
guardian. 

4. The medical inspector shall make eye and 
ear tests of the pupils in his district, at least 
once in each school year, according to methods 
prescribed by the State Commissioner of Health. 
Such test ecards, blanks, record books, and other 
useful appliances for carrying out the purpose 
of this article shall be used as may be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

5. Whenever upon investigation a pupil in 
the public schools shows symptoms of smallpox, 
scarlet fever, measles, chickenpox, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, influenza, tonsilitis, whooping cough, 
mumps, scabies, or trachoma, he shall be ex- 
cluded from the school and sent to his home 
immediately, in a safe and proper conveyance, 
and the health officer of the city sha!l be im- 
mediately notified of the existence of such dis- 
ease. The medical inspector shall examine each 
pupil returning to a school without a certificate 
from the health officer of the city, or the family 
physician, after absence on account of illness 
or from unknown cause. 

6. The medical inspector shall at the begin- 
ning of each school year examine all teachers 
and janitors of the public schools of the city 
of Elmira and report the results of such exam- 
inations to the Board of Edueation. 

No person having tuberculosis of the lungs 
shall be a pupil, teacher, janitor, or other em- 
ployee in any of the publie schools of the city 
of Elmira, unless it be a special school carried on 
under the regulations made for such schools by 
the board of education. 

7. The medical inspector shall, at least once 
each year, and as early in the school term as 
possible, make a careful inspection of all base- 
ments, water closets, urinals, the water supply, 
drinking vessels, and utensils; and shall make 


E ~ ae Ml 
Sonat fests | AMERICAN WINDOW & DOOR CO. 
invited to send for literature 


General Offices: 


Permit adjust- 
ment and varia- 


tion of ventilation. 


on Exit— 
~ Foul Air 


Are most convenient 
to operate—No ratt- 
ling or binding— 
Offers best opportuni- 
ty for proper shade 
management and are 
easily screened. 


oe Entrance 
~ Fresh Air 





_ Draft 
~ Deflector 
Light without Draft 


Permits building 
windows close to floor 
(within 3 inches of 
floor if desired) — 
Thus increasing light 
area and eliminating 
shadows. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


such additional examinations of the sanitary 
conditions of the school buildings and grounds 
as he deems necessary, or as the regulations of 
the State Department of Health, or the rules 
of the board of education, or of the local Board 
of Health, require. He shall see that the laws 
of the Commonwealth relating to the health and 
sanitation of the public schools and the require- 
ments of the local Board of Health are complied 
with. 

8. The medical inspector may be consulted 
by the superintendent of schools on any matter 
pertaining to the health of the children. 

9. The medical inspector shall promptly 
make such reports to the Board of Edueation as 
he deems necessary, and as may be required by 
the State Education Department and the board 
of education. He shall perform such other 
duties as may be required by the health and 
sanitation laws of the State of New York. 

10. All reports shall be made on blanks pre- 
seribed by the board of education. 

11. The work of medical inspection shall be 
under the general direction and supervision of 
the superintendent of schools, as the executive 
officer of the Board. 


School Nurses. 

1. The school nurse shall assist the medical 
inspector, follow up his recommendations, and 
so far as possible see that his directions are 
carried out. 

2. She shall visit the schools at such times as 
she may be directed by the superintendent of 
schools, observe the general health conditions, 
inspect the children as to cleanliness and ob- 
vious defects, and help the teachers by advising 
them on matters of health, in accord with the 
policy of the medical inspector. 

3. She is to visit excluded pupils in their 
homes—cases of smallpox, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, whooping cough and mumps ex 
cepted—for personal interview, and to give ad 
vice and help. 





The Modern School witb the 
Modern Bell 


N 1851, “Fredericktown Bells” were the modern 
bells. They enjoy the same distinction to-day for 
they have been kept abreast of the times in every way. 


Strength, durability in all climates, great volume 
of sound, sweetness of tone and the great distance at 
which they can be heard have given the “Frederick- 
town Bells” a world-wide reputation. 


Write to-day for our booklet — “‘The Fredericktown Bells.” 


~~ Gs > 
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1. She is to shorten whenever possible the 

exclusion from school of children suffering from 
minor contagious diseases, and to secure the 
correction of physical defects thru personal in- 
terviews or otherwise. 
5. She may visit the homes where there are 
flagrant cases of pediculosis and show the 
mother how to treat conditions and encourage 
persistence. 

6. She shall not treat cases of trachoma, but 
shall urge upon parents where necessary the need 
of treatment. 

7. She shall under the direction of the medi- 
cal inspector, give first aid in cases of minor 
cuts and bruises. 

8. She shall check up vaccination records. 

9. She shall urge upon parents, where neces- 
sary, the importance and value of a proper care 
of the teeth. 

10. She shall report in person to the prin- 
cipal of the school or the teacher in charge, im- 
mediately upon her arrival each day and be- 
fore her departure. 

11. She shall keep such records in such form 
as the board of education may determine. 

12. In general, under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, she shall perform 
such other professional duties, consistent with 
the nature of her work, as will promote better 
hygienic living in school and home. 


NOTABLE SHORTCOMINGS OF STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Alfred C. Thompson, Principal, State Normal 
and Training School, Brockport, N. Y. 
Efficiency is the universal cry of our country. 
What ean you do and how well, are the ques- 
tions first asked. 
It is not my intention to give destructive 
criticism but rather to suggest ways and means 
by which normal schools may better fulfill their 
important mission of making teachers. 
Destructive criticism is decidedly out of place, 
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The spread of contagion in schools may often 
be directly traced to insanitary locker conditions. 


You can eliminate such a possibility in your 
school by installing Durand Steel Lockers. 


We specialize in the manufacture of School 
Lockers. For years we have studied your require- 


ments, and we are today manufacturing the most 
modern and practical locker that can be bought. 


Durand Steel Lockers are clean, convenient, 


Sanitary, vermin-proof, perfectly ventilated and 
practically indestructible. 


They afford a clean, convenient place for clothes 
and other articles, prevent theft, losses and confu- 
sion, encourage order and neatness, and help to 


prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 


Write for a layout and estimate for your school 


or gymnasium. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1535 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, III. 


- 625 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York City 





le the because our educational agencies are keenly department or special class in which he is to Three Essentials. 

x from alive to this universal demand for efficiency. teach. These extremes should be avoided as Scylla 

re the In no department of human endeavor has there Provision should be made in every normal and Charybdis for there are three essential ele- 

nal in- been such wonderful progress as in education in gehool for a “follow-up” teacher or officer whose ments in the teacher making progress: scholar- 
general and normal schools in particular. So qyty it would be to go out into the field and ship, theory and practice. Certainly none of 

sre are marvelous has been this progress that it would help the graduates of his school and also to these can be omitted. 

w the seem at first thought impossible of accomplish- 


ourage 


1a, but 
1e need 


ment except by the rubbing of an Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

In general thruout our country the vital and 
material equipment of our normal schools has 
kept pace. The ideals and standards in these 


bring back to his school definite suggestions 
gathered from actual contact with outside 
schoolroom conditions, for its future growth and 
improvement. 

The normal schools of this country range all 


First, there must be definite and thoro in- 
struction in the subject matter which is to be 
taught by the teacher. 

Second, there must be instruction in the 
teaching process, for teaching is an art as tech- 


. medi- shools. and the means aud methods of Gale the way from those whose method is to make nical as medicine, law, dentistry, or engineering. 
minor accon lish nent are beyond anythi y Ire 1 tener many by eae aie of quadeune te Third, opportunity must be given for the 
., P 7 : = Fe beyond anyting creamec struction and instruction in the theory of teach- teacher in training to learn how to bring the 
onda: red I i ial a ek hn ing to those which attempt to make teachers pupil and the subject matter together with the 
P : : 8 ge eee exclusively by means of experience in teaching. minimum of effort on the part of teacher and 
neces- ble and so abundant that it is not profitable to 1 
er care make it a part of this discussion. pape 
: Resents Criticism. DR. SMITH SUCCEEDS SUPT. POWERS. 
tae All of us should resent with contempt the ig- Dr. W. H. Smith, known nationally as “Corn 
ad te norant and destructive criticism of the present Club Smith, has recently been appointed super- 
school methods and accomplishments, so preva- intendent of schools for Mississippi, and has 
; lent in some current literature, by a few educa- formally taken charge of his office. ; 
h form lene) eaioliatn whos annacia re Mn temaialense Dr. Smith succeeds J. N. Powers, who resigned 
1e. lonal sciolists whose experience in the teaching in August to accept the position of chancellor of 
of the of children is limited to theorizing, or by per- the Mississippi State University. 
orfowt verted teachers who prostitute their sacred pro- Dr. Smith is a Mississippian by birth and edu- 
t with fession for mercenary motives or notoriety. cation, and has held various positions as teacher 
better The requirements for admission to all normal and supervisor in the country schools of the 
schools should be at least graduation from a State. _ For nearly ten years past, he has been 
pee rent Sk es Se oe ee sites theme the arent Supeter th Wale tian Gt 
a as cong ae ae » the ; . yhich they owe 
— Pan che hans it a ee ee their present advanced position. Dr. Smith has 
high school work as a basis of intellectual le- —_ ener Te oe ek eee 
Normal - oe = an for boys, an idea which he originated and which 
Y. velopment. is now producing such magnificent results thru- 
ountry. In every normal school arrangements should outthe South, = 
» quel be made so that every head of a department at 
least should have a sabbatical year on full pay Springfield, Ill. The school board has passed 
— to be devoted to study and travel. a rule requiring that children who desire to 
ructive ails enter school during the fall term must have 
means . Specialization Needed. . reached the age of six years, or will do so be- 
ll their Normal schools should specialize. They shouid 


f place, 





hot try to eover the whole field of teaching with 
each student. Each student should be given the 
technical and definite training demanded by the 





DR. W. H. SMITH, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Jackson, Miss 


fore January first, and that they must enroll 
previous to October first. Those who do not 
comply with the rule, must wait until February 


before entering the primary grades. 
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WHY CERTAINLY. We are in 
your rush orders for the 
LABORATORY EQUIP- 
MENT which you did not 


position to fill 


order earlier in the season. 


We will fill your orders 
promptly. You will secure 
the BEST LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT manufac- 


tured. 


To meet the rapidly growing 
_demand for OUR LABORA- 
TORY EQUIPMENTS, we 
have been obliged to increase our manufacturing 
plant three times its former capacity. Our new 


factory is now completed. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


Send us your 
inquiries and 
orders by mail 
or wire. The 
same will re- 
ceive our most 
prompt and 
careful atten- 
tion 


niture. 


given. 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of GUARANTEED LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS 


WRITE FOR OUR 71 PAGE CATALOG 





Boston, Mass. 
that teachers take a part of each day for a study 
of the war in Europe, keeping the pupils in- 
formed of the changed geography that ensues, 
and in it all, to encourage the spirit of neutrality. 


Supt. F. B. Dyer has requested 


Helena, Mont. Supt. John Dietrich has an- 
nounced that the “opportunity” school, organized 
during the past year, will be further developed. 
The school is intended for retarded children and 
at present includes centers at three public 
schools. 

The state of Washington, according to the last 
census report, has 296,695 children of school age 
between the ages of 5 and 21 years. This repre- 
sents an increase of 10,000 children over the 286,- 
847 listed in the 1913 report. Eight of the 39 
counties report less children of school age while 
the remaining 31 report increases. 


The public schools of Chicago have received 
notices from Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of schools, asking principals and teach- 
ers to refrain from taking sides officially in dis- 
cussions of the European war. The action is in 
accordance with the stand of the federal govern- 
ment upholding the neutrality of the United 
States as a nation. 


The notice reads: 


“In this city, with almost every nationality 
represented in the public schools, there will be 
a marked tendency on the part of many children 
to discuss the causes and conditions attending 
the present war in Europe, in order that they 
may make sure that their teachers sympathize 
with the particular point of view or nationality 
which they represent. 

“The education corps is urged to remember 
that we cannot maintain the position taken by 
the government as neutrals if we permit our- 
selves in any way on the school premises, or in 


our official capacity, to express sympathy with 
one nation or another. 

“This notice is not to be interpreted as a 
discouragement to the teaching of the military 
and historical aspects of the great European 
war now in progress. The upper grade classes 
will be interested in these movements.” 


The opening of the school year at East Grand 
Forks, Minn., was marked by a special issue of 
the local weekly newspaper, devoted almost en- 
tirely to the East Grand Forks school system. 
Articles describing, in detail, the organization 
of the schools, the advantages of the several de- 
partments, the need of education in a small city 
and in a farming community, were printed. The 
edition was fully illustrated with engravings of 
the several school buildings, supervisory offices 
of the schools, etc. The material for the same 
was furnished by Supt. H. E. Wolfe. 

The public schools of Fergus Falls, Minn., have 
been reorganized on the six-three-and-three plan. 
The seventh, eighth and ninth grades have been 
combined as a Junior, High School, while the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, corresponding 
to the sophomore, junior and senior years, have 
been formed into a Senior High School. 


Supt. B. M. Watson of Spokane, Wash., re- 
cently submitted his annua] report to the board 
of education showing a total enrollment for 
the past year of 19,079, an increase of 36 per 
cent. The high-school enrollment has increased 
73 per cent, reaching a total of 3,032. 


The report points out that Spokane .is only 
exceeded by three cities in the United/States in 
the proportion of the population attending high 
schools. During the last six years the efficiency 
of the public school system, as shown’ by the 
number of graduates, has increased 50 per cent. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Under the direction of Supt. 
C. C. Green, the three eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary schools have been combined in one room 
of a public building. The arrangement is in- 
tended to give additional accommodations for the 
remaining classes and to raise the standard of 
efficiency. A staff of three teachers will be in 
charge. 

Supt. Ben Blewett, of St. Louis, Mo., in co- 
operation with the committee on school courses, 


This 2-Student Desk 
for Domestic Science 





It is a very popular size. Body of table, seats 
and legs are of solid oak; the top of white birch, meat 
and bread boards, of selected maple. 
cupboards fitted with high grade master-keyed locks. 


Drawers and 


You will be interested in seeing our illustrated 
catalog of Domestic Science and Domestic Art Fur- 
It is sent free. 
line of School Equipment. 


It describes a complete 


We are specialists in the manufacture of high 
grade Laboratory Furniture. 
If in doubt, write us. 


Suggestions freely 


Kewaunee Mig. Co. 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


has undertaken the preparation of a course of 
study by which the grade school course will be 
reduced to seven years. 

The new course is expected to be in operation 
with the opening of the schools in September, 
1915, and will seek to eliminate unnecessary 
methods and processes in the subjects at present 
taught. Among these may be mentioned the de- 
tails of business arithmetic which do not at 
present deal with actual conditions found in 
the business world. Problems in carpeting are 
also in line for elimination. 

Hammond, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a plan of Supt. C. M. McDaniels for a revision 
of the course of study by which the work of the 
first eight grades may be completed in seven 
years and one year of college work added at the 
conclusion of the high-school course. 

The school board of Revere, Mass., has adopted 
the double promotion system for the schools. 
A traveling teacher, for three school buildings, 
has been appointed to give the respective prin- 
cipals one day for general supervisory work. 

Revere, Mass. The school committee has in- 
creased the length of the morning sessions for 
the higher grades. In the future, classes will be 
held from nine to twelve in grades five to nine, 
while the remaining grades will be dismissed 
at 11:30 o’clock. Afternoon sessions for all 
grades remain as formerly, from 1:30 to 3:30 
o’clock. 

Rochester, N. Y. The school board, with the 
co-operation of Supt. Herbert Weet, has taken 
action toward the establishment of junior high 
schools in charge of male principals. Speaking 
of the advantages of the system, Mr. Weet said: 
“T think the establishment of junior high schools 
in Rochester is going to mark an almost unpre- 
cedented advancement in the efficiency of our 
entire school system. 

“It will give an opportunity for specialization 
in the higher studies by children who would be 
unable to continue to graduation in the present 
high schools. It will furnish to the public-school 
pupil the advantages of training under special- 
ists from the time he leaves the sixth grade.” 

Mr. Luther R. Turner, formerly of Cedarville, 
N. J., has been elected superintendent of the 
Riverton, N. J., public schools. 
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THE SECTIONFOLD PARTITION 


ISA 


Real Folding Partition 


NO HANGERS REQUIRED 


The above picture shows a Sectionfold Partition 30' 0" long with slate panels installed in Public 
School, Pocantico Hills, N. Y., which replaced a rolling partition. 


See ‘‘ Sweets’’ Page 944 
THE FOLDING PARTITION Co., Inc. 





DR. BIZZELL APPOINTED. 

President W. B. Bizzell, who for a number of 
years has directed the affairs of the College of 
Industrial Arts, the State school for women, has 
just been tendered the presidency of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Doc- 
tor Bizzell will begin his duties at A. & M. Col- 
lege as soon as he is relieved by the Board of 
Regents from the work connected with his pres- 
ent position. 

The College of Industrial Arts has grown dur- 
ing Doctor Bizzell’s administration from about 
two hundred students to more than six hundred, 
and it is predicted by his friends that his call 
to the presidency of A. & M. College will usher 
in a new era for that institution. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


Paris, Ill. Mr. J. M. Moore, of Streator, IIl., 
bas been elected superintendent of schools, suc- 
ceeding T. W. B. Everhart. 

Mr. W. A. Gore, of Jacksonville, Ill., has re- 
signed as superintendent of the schools to ac- 
cept the principalship of a large high school at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gore came to Jacksonville 
irom Cairo early in 1913 to take the place made 
vacant by the resignation of R. O. Stoops as 
Principal of the high school. At the close of 
schools he was promoted to the superintend- 
ency, succeeding W. A. Furr. 

Leominster, Mass. Supt. Thomas E. Thompson 
has resigned. 

Mr. S. T. Neveln, for five years superintendent 
of schools at Storm Lake, Ia., has accepted a 
similar position at LeMars. He has been suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Akers, of Hawarden, Ia. 

Mr. J. T. Glenn, formerly principal of the high 
School at Aberdeen, S. D., has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of schools at Milbank. 

Mr. C. §. Bunger, formerly superintendent of 
Schools at Lewisburg, O., has accepted a position 
In Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Mr. A. L. Halverson, of Onalaska, Wis., has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Oconomowoc. 

Supt. B. J. Brown, of Dayton, O., has been re- 
elected as a member of the board of school exam- 
iners and President E. H. Herr of the board of 
trustees for the Dayton teachers’ pension fund. 





William J. Milne, president of the New York 
State College of Teachers in Albany, N. Y., died 
September 6th at Bethlehem, N. H. Dr. Milne 
was born in Scotland and was a graduate of the 
Rochester University. He was the author of 
many mathematical textbooks and had been en- 
gaged for many years in educational work in 
New York. 

Mr. J. W. Shideler, of Junction City, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Mr. John Starling, for twenty years superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Marietta, O., has 
resigned to devote his entire time to private 
business interests. 

William A. Wetzell, supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Salt Lake City, died of 
tuberculosis at his home on September 3rd. Mr. 
Wetzell was a native of Indiana but later in life 





DR. W. B. BIZZELL, 
Denton, Tex. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


removed to Oregon. From there he went to 
Utah, and was first employed in the high school 
at Salt Lake City as professor of mathematics. 
Later he was made principal of the Riverside 
School, from which he resigned to become super- 
visor of music, continuing in that capacity for a 
period of thirteen years. 

Miss Anna VY. Day, formerly in the office of the 
state superintendent, Lincoln, Neb., has assumed 
the position of “Dean of Women” at the Milwau- 
kee Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Charles A. R. Stone, for three years super- 
intendent of schools at Coldwater, Mich., on 
September first, assumed the position of prin- 
cipal of the high school at Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mr. Stone is a native of Ohio. His professional 
education was obtained at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, O., at the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son, Wis., and at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

IMPORTANT POSITIONS OPEN. 

Examinations for important positions in the 
United States Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton will be held during September and October. 

The places to be filled are: Specialist in In- 
dustrial Education, at $3,500; specialist in edu- 
cational systems, $1,800; specialist in school and 
home gardening, $3,000, with an assistant at 
$1,600; specialist in home economics, $3,500; 
specialist in agricultural education, $3,500; 
translator, $1,800; and assistant in rural educa- 
tion, $1,800. Women are desired for the posi- 
tions of specialist in home economics, specialist 
in educational systems, assistant in school and 
home gardening, and assistant in rural educa- 
tion. The other positions are open to men. 

Of the eight positions, two are now filled by 
temporary appointments. That of specialist in 
industrial education is held by Dr. W. T. Baw- 
den: and that of specialist in school of home 
gardening, by Miss Ethel Gowans, 

Full information as to date and place of the 
examinations may be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

A Correction. 

The salary of Supt. Wm. Kern, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., is $3,200 for the ensuing year, and $3,250 
for the next. 


ONE STEP TOO MANY 


Mrs. Mary R. Hellmann of Baltimore, Maryland, was walking down the front steps 
and thought she was at the last step and step: off two steps instead of one. Her foot 
turned under her. When the doctor arrived, he found that two small bones of the foot 
had been fractured. When Mrs. Hellmann wrote of the accident she said: 


“The enclosed certificate of my attending phy- 
sician will explain my dilemma. I little thought when 
I enrolled in the T. C. U. such a short time ago that I 
would have occasion to claim its benefit so soon—but 
such is life. We can never tell when or how soon we 
will be overtaken by an accident. 

_ As I will have to have an attendant or go to a hos- 
po. since it is imperative for me to keep off my foot, 

would be glad of any benefit I am entitled to under 
my policy No. 3937.” 

Mrs. Hellmann wrote this letter on July 27, and 
on August 13, after necessary proof had been furnished, 
the T. C. U. sent her a check for $55.00 which was the 
entire amount for which she asked. In her letter she 
writes: 

“Thank you for your kind sympathy. 

deed glad now I was persuaded to join the T. C. U. 
I certainly will be a help to you in this part of the 
country.” 


Do You Intend Building ? 


I am in- 


Send for free copy of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


(Brochure Series) 


VOLUME ONE .- - 


A CASE OF APPENDICITIS 
The following letter from Miss Clare Meservey, 
written from the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
tells a story that mee happen to any of us any day: 


“Teachers Casualt nderwriters. 

Gentlemen: am writing to notify you of my 
recent illness and subsequent operation here in Chicago. 
I was taken sick Thursday with an acute attack of 
appendicitis, the first I have ever had. My tempera- 
ture ran so high the Sunday followi that it was 
necessary for me to be brought to the hospital in an 
ambulance that evening and to be operated on Monday 
morning. 


THE SCHOOL 


This Booklet contains many helpful 
suggestions on the economical use of a 
permanent material in the building of 
the small school beautiful. 


I had a statement of my hospital expense and sur- 
geon’s bill made out today and they amounted to 
$188. Before being removed to the hospital, the con- 
sultation of the doctors was called and a blood test 
made and this expense amounted to $20.00, so my total 
expense so far is $208. In view of the fact that I am 
away from home among strangers, and dependent on 
my own resources, having no other source of income 
but my salary, and at great expense, I hope I may re- 
ceive all the benefit possible from my T. C. U. policy.” 


Miss Meservey will be paid at the rate of $50.00 a 
month for confining illness and $25.00 a month for 
non-confining illness during convalescence. 


SCHOOLS CLOSED BY QUARANTINE 


NATIONAL 
TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITy 
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Last April the schools in the town of Hildreth, 
Nebraska, were closed by order of the Board of Health because of smallpox in the 


neighborhood. 


There are eight teachers in the town schools of Hildreth. 


were members of the T. C. lt 


Two of these teachers 


Under the state law, the school board was not required 


and did not pay salary to any of them during the three weeks they were quarantined. 
Two who were members, however, Mr. Grover Rost and Miss Rena Keith, received 


checks from the T. C. U. for $35.00 each. T 
at the time of the quarantine, received nothing. 


The other six, because they had not enrolled 


Teachers, if you want protection from a reliable organization at times when you 
are sick, injured, or quarantined—if you would receive $50.00 a month when you are dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine—enroll in the T. C. U. at once. 


Address your letters to Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Dept. SB, 
The National Organization for Teachers, Lincoln, Neb. 


PER CAPITA COSTS 


Egbert Close, Secretary, Asbury Park, N. J. 


When will men agree as to the correct method 
of figuring per capita costs of our schools? 

Zealous citizens, if they believe their system 
is being run extravagantly, accept the results 
of a certain mode of computation, whereas 
equally zealous superintendents or others inti- 
mately connected with the schools insist that 
per capita be figured a little differently. The 
difference in the method is far eclipsed by the 
variation between the quotients obtained. And 
it is the quotient which the schoolman is anx- 
ious to keep as low as possible, agreeing, in this 
respect, with the view of the layman. 

In the first instance, the layman wants all 
expenditures divided by the total enrollment or 
average daily attendance, as the case may be. 
Some concede a point and agree to the elimina- 
tion of moneys placed in the Sinking Fund ac- 
count. But there they stop and refuse absolute- 
ly any other concessions or eliminations. 

On the other hand, the superintendent follows 
the method set down by his State Department 
and excludes all interest on bonds, money ex- 
pended in retiring bonds and all sinking fund 
disbursements, together with expenditures on 
account of new equipment. 

Both are content, we observe, to take no ac- 
count of new equipment, lands purchased, new 
buildings and loans. 

The citizen, however, argues that he doesn’t 
eare what procedure the State Department fol!- 
lows. He is interested in his own school sys- 
tem and wants to know what the schools are 
costing the taxpayers each year. Sometimes he 
“slips a cog” and uses the phrase “to run the 
schools each year.” Then the superintendent 
has him, both coming and going, in common 


parlance. For by acknowledging that he de- 
sires to know what the expenses of “running the 
schools” are, in terms of per capita, he uncon- 
sciously admits that the per capita should be 
based on the cost of operation. 

It is a valid point that if A, a city of 10,000 
inhabitants, wishes to compare its school system 
with that of B or C, cities of 15,000 or 20,000, 
some common method of comparison must be 
utilized in the computation. 

We contend that those State Departments 
who eliminate all expenditures for bonds, inter- 
est and sinking funds, or new equipment, do so 
rightfully. On this basis, and on it alone, can 
a fair conclusion be arrived at, as to whether A’s 
school system is being administered economical- 
ly in the light of a comparison with that of B 
or © or X. 

As the layman figures, (and in justice to the 
layman we admit that some school commission- 
ers do likewise) the entire expense incurred in 
the financial conduct of the schools, with the 
exception possibly of sinking fund appropria- 
tions, should enter into the reckoning. This 
naturally tends to increase the per capita some- 
what and is earnestly protested against by those 
who are responsible for the schools’ finances. 

The usual illustration taken by this latter 
class, is something like the following: 

Take, for example, A, with its 10,000 inhab- 
itants. It has some four or five school buildings 
and its bond issues amount to, say, $200,000. 

Then there is X, in the same state, with 50,- 
000 inhabitants, 20 or 25 school buildings and 
bond issues totaling $700,000 or $800,000. 

“Now,” says the superintendent, “if we de- 
sire to ascertain whether the schools of A are 








being administered economically, as compared 
with those of B or C or X, should we include 
the $10,000 interest on the bond issues of A 
and the $35,000 or $40,000 interest on the issues 
of X?% Decidedly not, for these amounts, in 
themselves so discrepant, we submit, do not 
properly enter into the subject of per capita 
costs, as We superintendents know them—that 
is, when they are figured with the idea in mind 
of showing the real financial operation or run- 
ning of the system, for which the superintend- 
ent is so often held responsible.” 

Of course, if one desires to know what the 
schools of his district cost the taxpayers annu- 
ally, all expenses are properly included, except- 
ing only loans, new grounds and _ buildings. 
Some might include even these items. 

“Well,” says the layman, “do I exclude my 
taxes or the interest on my mortgage when I 
desire to learn where [ stand financially ?— 
No.” 

But that is a little way from the right track, 
Mr. Layman. Your business is to make money 
and the schools are concerned almost wholly 
with the spending of it, in as saving a manner 
as possible, of course. If you wish to know 
whether there are leaks in your business, so far 
as its management is concerned, or whether you, 
as a small dealer, are progressing as well, in 
proportion, as the big wholesaler from whom 
you buy, you should look to the expenses of 
operation and should neglect your account 
which corresponds to that of the School Board 
often known as “Redemption of and Interest on 
Bonds.” 

In the final analysis, it is possible and appar- 
ent that the term “per capita” is a misnomer, 
inasmuch as it is so often confused and de- 
pends so much upon what the person figuring 
desires to show—whether it is the per capita 
cost of “running the schools” or the annual 
cost to the community, per pupil, involved by 
reason of the schools’ existence. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


START NOW! 


If you are planning new equipment for 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 


SHELDONS BIG 4 iam 


FOR THE 

























DRAWING 
TABLES 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES ano VISES 


OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and 
improvements made in every department of our “Big Four” line. 


At the recent W. D. & M. T. association convention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 


proved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most 
favorable comment 


Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and 
instruments also attracted much favorable attention 

Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment 
Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 
and we will gladly make blue prints for you-showing exactly how to place every piece 
your equipment and furnish complete information and quotations giving total cost 
delivered. All without the slightest obligation on your part 


r made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Mich. 


THE 
Bemis Standard Bench 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 








Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AnD GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. Worcester, Mass. 





BEST WOOD WORKER'S VISES 


R maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 

Rapid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 

ity of mechanism. Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 
and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 
if any comebacks, proves that no guess-work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 


NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 


FEATURES 
2-Piece Phosphor Bronze 
Nut. 
No Pawls, Kacks or Trig- 
gers. 


Instantaneous Adjustment. 
Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 
Ground and Finished. 


ichards Wilco 
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DOOR HANGERS FOR FOLD- 
ING DOORS, LOCKERS 
AND EVERY SCHOOL 

PURPOSE. 
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Splendola Automatic Floor Oiler 


Will Be Sent 


Send no Money 


5 . 

To Any Sch We Pay theEx- 

to any scrool | Days’ Free Trial wera nets 

< heer OF SCHOOLS HAVE ALREADY SAID 
Good-Bye to Dust and Germs 


and saved a large wes pare of the janitor work by this inexpensive, entirely new 


sanitary time and r saver. 


Note some of its features. QUART container of PURE CAST 


aluminum, weighing 2 pounds, highly polished. Cast in one solid piece. 


CAN'T leak, break or wear out. 
The flow of oil is 
54-inch hardwood ha 
o—_ rates it. 
to the bepiate with a detachable 
mop of igh-grade 
is distri aed evenly and auto- 
matically The yarn at the outer edges of 
the mop ac ts as a dryer, taking up all super- 
fluous oil—so the floor is dry in a few min- 
utes after treatment. 

THE POLISHING WEIGHT, as illus- 
trated, is about 5 pounds. Thus it does its 
own polish ons 98 well as one 
1 over the floor easily ractically 
wheat effort. We wil mention 
other good points, but by this time 
you will probably have decided to let 
us give it a free trial. Drop us a 
card. We will do the rest. 


One Quart Can of Spendola $ 15 
Oil, Worth $1.00, included 
Free. Complete’ Outfit for Prepaid 


McMINM & GEAR, Detroit 
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“FRESH AIR SCHOOLS” 


Are Secured by 


Natural Ventilation 
With 
Te 
VENTILATOR 
wot co 


Costs Less to Install 
Than Other Systems 


MOST EFFICIENT 


Write for complete data today 


ST. IGNATIUS SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
Equipped with Packcr-Rekcap Ventilators. 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
640 W. Lake Street 


CHICAGO 


Capable Representation Wanted 





Simplified School Records 


Our printer had to start the presses again, the de- 
mand for our free descriptive book was so great. 
Mr. Superintendent, Mr. Committee-member, Mr. 
Principal, Miss Teacher, have you received your 


copy? If not write us at once. 





Cooking School Sealbmnent, Paper, Com- 
mercial Class Supplies, — Steel Outfitters 


NOYES-RANDALL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
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The school board of Portland, Me., has re- 
opened the evening school for the season. In- 
struction is offered in bookkeeping, stencgraphy, 
typewriting, mechanical drawing, French and ad- 
ditional subjects as demanded by the students in 
attendance. 

Chicago, Ill. Lack of funds with which to pur- 
chase materials has compelled the school board 
to charge tuition for attendance at evening 
classes. The charge will be moderate, about $1 
for elementary classes and $2 for high-school 
classes. 

Schenectady, N. Y. The school board has 
raised the tuition fees for non-resident pupils as 
follows: Grade schools, for the present year 
$25, and for succeeding years, $30; high school, 


for the present year $50, and for succeeding 
years, $60. 


Virginia, Minn. Evening classes have been 
reopened at the Roosevelt School. Classes have 
been organized in English, manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing, stenography, typewriting and other 
subjects demanded by the students. 

Rock Island, Ill. Savings deposits collected 
from the school children since the opening of the 
fall term have amounted to $247.58. The highest 
amount was received from the Eugene Field 


School, amounting to $61.47. The smallest 
amount was from the Aiken Street School, 
amounting to $2.83. Four of the ten contributing 
schools had more than $30, respectively, to their 
credit. The total savings account for the year 
1913-14 was $6,526.74. 

New York, N. Y. It has been estimated that 
the opening of the public schools for the year 
1914 was accomplished with only 40,000 children 
on part-time as compared with 89,890 at the be- 
ginning of the past year. With the addition of 
twelve new buildings and additions, more than 
ten thousand sittings will be provided. Of these, 
2,369 seats were ready in a week or two, and 
2,649 more were provided with the first of 
October. Besides these, there are more than 
thirty buildings and additions in process of 
erection at the present time. 


South Bend, Ind. A set of record cards, simi- 
lar to those approved by the National Bureau 
of Education, and the Bureau of the Census, has 
been installed in the grade buildings, and in the 
superintendent’s office. 


To enable the Bangor, Me., teachers to be- 
come acquainted, and to promote the feeling of 
good-fellowship and ‘sociability, a reception was 
planned and carried out on September 19th by 
Supt. D. L. Wormwood, for the members of the 
supervising school committee, the city council 
committee on schools. The reception was held 
in the assembly hall of the local high-school 
building. 

Extensive changes in the method of apportion- 
ing state aid for the public schools of Minnesota 
have been recommended to the legislature by 
the state educational commission. 


No. 7 Table 


ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLES 


are especially adapted to your 
needs. 


Economy Tables are reason- 
able in price and durably con- 
structed. 


Write today for catalogs and 
prices. 
Economy Drawing 
Table Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 
should buy. 


Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 





The executive committee, consisting of Mr. 
Cc. G. Schulz, Mr. W. F. Webster and Mr. W. D. 
Willard has accepted a plan of the efficiency and 
economy commission for the reorganization of 
the department of education, with the further 
recommendation that the board be composed of 
seven members in place of nine. 

A scheme for the apportionment of state aid 
for the schools provides for its distribution on 
the basis of attendance and teachers’ salaries. 
In operation, it would place the minimum wage 
for teachers at $400 per year, and would deprive 
of state aid those school systems which would 
pay teachers less than this amount. The tax 
levy for state aid is estimated at 2 mills with 
$2,500,000 in returns to the state for the support 
of rural, consolidated, grade and high schools. 


National Society to Meet. 

The executive committee of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa 
tion has fixed the dates for the next annual meet- 
ing for December 9, 10, 11 and 12, at Richmond, 
Va. 

Under the direction of a committee of seven, 
an educational and industrial survey of the city 
of Richmond has been undertaken, the findings 
of which will be reported to the members of the 
Association in advance and will serve as a basis 
for much of the procedure of the meetings. 

Such well-known men as Dr. Leonard Ayres, 
New York City, Mr. Charles Verrill, Washington, 
D. C., Charles H. Winslow, Washington, D. C., 

W. Hatch, Albany, N. Y., Charles R. Richards 
and C. A. Prosser, New York City, are acting on 
the committee. 
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“OLIVER” ACCESSORIES 


If you want to find out how to safely guard the piece of wood 
being turned so that it will not fly out,—write “OLIVER.” 


If you want to find out how to turn a wood lathe into a sand- 
papering machine,— write “OLIVER.” 


If you want to find out how to polish a piece of brass, steel, nickel 
or other metal on a wood lathe,— write ““OLIVER.”’ 


If you want to find out how to turn a wood lathe into an emery 
wheel,— write “OLIVER.” 


If you want to find out a lot of things that will help you on the 
job,— write “OLIVER.” 


New York N.Y. Oliver Machinery Company s touis, mo. 


Chicago, IIl. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Chesterfield, Va. The school board has pur- 
chased an automobile for the use of the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Dayton, O. An automobile has been purchased 
for the use of the superintendent of buildings. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a budget system for estimating its tax levy and 
for controlling the apportionments of school 
funds for the various departments during the 
school year. A close check will be kept on all 
expenditures and the amounts spent will be kept 
within the limitations set by the budget. 


Ventura, Cal. Three touring cars have been 
purchased and put in operation by the trustees 
of the Ventura Union High School for conveying 
pupils to and from school. An increased enroll- 
ment from the country districts has followed the 
operation of the plan. Boys living farthest out in 
the various districts to be served have been en- 
gaged to drive and care for the cars. 


Medford, Ore. The school board has fixed the 
tuition rates for non-resident pupils in the gram- 
mar grades at $3 per year and $6 for the high 
school. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education and 
the board of health have entered into an agree- 
ment whereby school principals will receive ap- 
Plicants for admission in the schools without 
compelling them to present certificates of birth. 
The change in the rule is intended to obviate 
the confusion at the health department offices 
occasioned by the appearance, at each new year, 
of parents and pupils seeking birth certificates. 
Children are temporarily admitted until the prin- 
cipal has had time to send to the health depart- 
ment for the desired certificates. 

Elgin, Ill. Mr. F. B. Perkins, secretary of the 
school board, has completed eighteen years of 
service. 

Aberdeen, Wash. The school board has passed 
a rule requiring that beginners in the primary 
grades must be within two weeks of six years 
old before they can be admitted. 

Benwood, W. Va. The school board has passed 
a rule that children entering the primary grades 
Shall include the following: Children who will 
become six years of age by the first of January 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


should enter at the opening of the fall term; 
those who will be six years of age on or before 
June first, should enter the first of January. 


Buhl, Minn. A lyceum course has been planned 
for the school year under the auspices of the 
board of education. The entertainments will be 
given in the auditorium of the high school and 
will begin with a program by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra club. The course will conclude on 
February 18th. 

St. Helens, Ore. The school board has pro- 
vided special courses for boys in evening classes. 
The courses are designed to meet the needs of 
a large number of boys of school age who are 
at present working in the industrial plants of the 
town and whose education is incomplete. 


Detroit, Mich. The evening schools for the 
city have opened. Preference in classes is given 
tc those who are faithful in attendance. Pupils 
from the suburbs are required to pay tuition. 

The fees are similar to those charged last year 
in shops and laboratories, with an additional en- 
rollment fee of $1 for typewriting. One-half of 
the fee is remitted on a 75 per cent attendance 
record. In the remaining courses, an enrollment 
fee of $1 is charged, to be returned on condition 
of a 75 per cent attendance record. 

Elementary evening schools have been pro- 
vided for Germans, Hebrews and Italians, Poles, 
Greeks, Hungarians, Armenians and Belgians. 

The Capron school, reserved for girls, offers 
practical courses in dressmaking, household eco- 
nomics, English, music, cooking and gymnasium 
work. Girls over fourteen years are admitted. 
Special courses are also offered for those who 
are unable to attend day schools and classes in 
seventh and eighth-grade work have been organ- 
ized. 

The school board of Dallas, Tex., has abolished 
the four positions of schoo! architect, tree war- 
den, painter and carpenter. 

Oakland, Cal. The efficiency department of 
the civil service board, in accordance with a 
scheme for the adoption of civil service rules in 
every branch of the municipal government, is 
planning to apply the system to the board of 
education offices. The directors are in favor of 
the change. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





Manchester, N. H. The citizens of the town 
have urged that the city place signs along its 
streets near schoolhouses to warn automobiles 
that a school is nearby, and that there is in- 
creased danger by traveling fast by the schools. 
In many states, particularly thru Massachusetts, 
even in the small cities of that state, signs read- 
ing “Autos go slow—schoolhouse near”, can be 
read as the school buildings are approached. 
Nearly everyone knows how the children run into 
the street as soon as they leave the school, chas- 
ing each other in their frolics, half of them 
never looking where they go. 


The school board of Mobile, Ala., has discon- 
tinued tuition charges in the kindergarten, prim- 
ary and grammar grades. 


Sacramento, Cal. The board of education has 
extended the scope of the evening school by the 
addition of dressmaking, millinery, cooking, cab- 
inetmaking, forge work, machineshop work, read- 
ing, arithmetic, history, geography, spelling and 
grammar. 

Lansing, Mich. The establishment of evening- 
school classes has been undertaken by the school 
board thru the superintendent and the teachers’ 
committee. The committee will investigate the 
matters of cost, methods of operation and scope 
of the work. 


Stockton, Cal. The school board has passed 
a resolution barring students from districts out- 
side of the city limits from the city schools. One 
exception is provided in the case of a section 
which has signified its desire to be annexed to 
the city of Stockton. Students will be admitted 
from the latter upon the approval of the super- 
visors. 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has recently 
passed a rule that marriage by a teacher during 
the term of employment shall be equivalent to 
her resignation. The rule does not affect those 
who were married previous to the passage of the 
resolution and the board is free to employ mar- 
ried women in cases where the qualifications are 
up to the standard. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has re- 
opened the evening schools for the winter sea- 
son. Sessions are held in two buildings. 
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For this Efficient Metal Working Machine 
Complete as Shown 


It is a Self-acting, Sliding, Boring, Screw-cutting, and 


Milling Lathe. 


It belongs in your School, either in conjunction with 
your wood-working as a means of enabling the completion 
of real heart interest problems; or in a small space to be 
operated effectually by foot-power, enabling economically 
to provide manual mental training for your few logical 
students; they can even make complete working model 
Won’t this fit in your school? We will sub- 


steam engines. 
mit sample for your approval. 


Elementary Manual Training Outfits 


Maybe you would like catalog of our large line of 
Elementary M. T. Outfits such as ‘“‘Klipit,’”’ ‘‘Stripwork,”’ 
Carving Outfits, Fretwork Outfits, or Bent Iron Outfits. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. FROM 
NEW YORK STOCK 


W. R. PRICE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 





A Ghe Editor's Mail 


A CRITICISM. 





To the Editor: 

I venture to suggest that the cartoon on the 
first page of your September issue, is mislead- 
ing; as a matter of fact, the business interests of 
the community are giving the greatest practical 
support to the public schools, and I, as a mem- 
ber of the school board of Seattle for a number 
of years, have never had any occasion to com- 
plain of their readiness to support improvements 
in our educational system, when they have 
proven to be sound. 


I think it decidedly unfortunate that your 
Paper should give the impression to educators, 
that the businessmen, of whom school boards 
are generally largely composed, are antagonistic 
to educational interests. 

Yours truly, 
BE. Shorrock. 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 14, 1914. 


We can hardly agree that the cartoon is mis- 
leading in that it offers a suggestion to business- 
men, particularly such as are members of boards 
of education, that the right of a child to educa- 
tion does not stop when he enters an employ- 
ment. 

It is well known that businessmen, particularly 
such as are members of boards of education, are 
not antagonistic to educational interests. In 
fact, the entire movement for industrial educa- 
tion, which is now making such wonderful pro- 
gress, was first inaugurated and now is being 
continued by the industrial and commercial 
leaders of the Nation. It is not the average 
banker, wholesaler, factory owner or store- 
keeper who is opposed to more education, parti- 
cularly industrial education, for all the children, 
but a certain class of big mill and factory owners 
in some of the metal, textile and special indus- 
tries employing a large amount of child labor. 
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Locker Rooms 
Locker Systems 
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Heat and Light 
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It makes a valuable reference and it’s free 
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It is their opposition which prevents compulsory 
education in the South, and which is introducing 
forms of vocational education in other states that 
are not worthy of the name of education. 

Indiana is a case in point. The Indiana voca- 
tional education law, which has been heralded 
everywhere as most progressive, is calculated to 
keep boys and girls in the occupations in which 
they begin, no matter how bad these “blind-end” 
jobs may be. For instance, no night school can 
offer to boys and girls in the industries, studies 
which are not directly related to those industries. 
A girl in a candy factory cannot study steno- 
graphy and a boy in a steel plant cannot study 
bookkeeping or patternmaking, no matter how 
much they may desire or how well fitted they 
may be for these employments. 

The men who make up the class of industrial 
magnates, opposed to true education, are the 
same who are opposing child-labor laws and who 
are now striving to influence industrial education 
laws in every state. Their chief interest is not 
to produce good men and good citizens, but 
cheap labor, which can be easily manipulated. 
It is against them that the cartoon in the Septem- 
ber issue was directed.—Editor. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. Milton C. Potter has 
addressed letters to all schools in the city in 
which he asks that teachers devote a few min- 
utes each day to a study of the progress of the 
European war. In this connection they are 
urged to maintain strict neutrality and to limit 
their study to the pertinent geographical prob- 
lems involved. 

Mr. Charles W. Deane, superintendent of 
schools of Bridgeport, Conn., with the close of 
his term of office in August, 1915, will resign 
after a service of 21 years in the school system. 
Mr. Deane, in tendering his resignation, com- 
mented upon the harmonious relations that had 
been maintained between himself and the board 
members during his long term of office, and the 
respect and consideration which had always been 
accorded him. 

Mr. W. H. Perry, of Stonington, Conn., on 
October first, assumed the superintendency of 
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cover with practical information on 
planning gymnasiums. 


It presents the most up-to-date ideas 
based on many years’ experience in out- 


ment of Physical Training. Besides the gymna- 
sium proper, it thoroly treats such subjects as 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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the public schools of Leominster, Mass. Mr. 
Perry was for five years, superintendent at 
Westerly; R. I., resigning at that place to take 
charge of the schools at Stonington, Conn., which 
had been placed under the town system of ad- 
ministration. He had recently been re-engaged 
for the next year, his term expiring in July next. 

Supt. J. H. Francis, of Los Angeles, Cal., thru 
his attorney, has appealed to the California 
state department of education for a statement 
as to the proper course to pursue in compelling 
the board of education to pay his salary for 
August and subsequent months. In May last, Mr. 
Francis was re-elected by a bare majority, three 
of the seven members of the board voting against 
his retention. Since the election, an acrimon- 
ious controversy has arisen between this minor- 
ity and Mr. Francis. 

A rule of the board provides that a vote of 
five shall be required to elect or to authorize 
an expenditure of more than $25. The minority 
has contended that since the superintendent’s 
salary is $6,000 a year, it cannot be paid, and he 
cannot in fact be considered as legally elected 
until a vote is taken with five members in his 
favor. An attempt to get the members to act 


unanimously in granting the salary for August 
failed. 


Appoint Rural Supervisor. 


The Georgia State Board of Education has 
announced the appointment of Mr. J. O. Martin, 
formerly superintendent of schools of Newton 
County, as Rural School Supervisor for the state. 
He succeeds M. L. Duggan who has been 
assigned to special supervisory work of a closer 
and more definite nature. 

Mr. Martin is well known thruout the state 
of Georgia for his work as superintendent of the 
country schools of Newton County. His services 
have been commented upon in the local and state 
educational circles, and it is declared that the 
rural schools under his management may be 
found equal to those anywhere. His efforts have 
resulted in the consolidation of a number of 
schools, which has been followed by transporta 
tion, free traveling libraries, and a large num- 
ber of standard schools. 
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Patents Pending 


Electric Machines, Accessories, 
etc. 








Dissecting Microscopes, 
Compound Microscopes, etc. 
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cal Measuring Instruments, etc. 


Weights of All Kinds 
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Protects You 


=——— Chapco Guarantee 
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(1) We guarantee that every article 
purchased from us is of standard 
size and quality—that it is properly 
made and will give the results you 
require. 


(2) We guarantee that our prices 
represent full value 


We guarantee to exchange any 
article or to refund the full pur- 
hase price and reimburse you for 
any transportation charges and to 
make any adjustment which is sat- 
isfactory if any of our goods are 
found to be unsatisfactory in use 
or broken in shipment. 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 


32 S. Clinton Street, - Chicago 
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Pat. Appld. For 


Batteries, Galvanometers, Electri- 





Projection Lanterns for all kinds 


This Unequivocal GUARANTEE 





HN 


School Sound Jounal 


Improved Steel Puileys 
of All Kinds 


Buy Science Apparatus 
Direct from Factory 


other Glassware 














This company sells the goods it makes direct 
to schools by catalog at special school prices— 
one price to all. Eliminating dealers’ and 
jobbers’ profits and salesmen’s commissions, 
you get much lower prices on all apparatus 
you purchase direct from us. 


You also get quicker service and greater 
satisfaction by dealing direct with the heads 
of our firm, who personally handle every order. 


When 

2) | ern C 
Buy Jpn Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Our OG 


TANS” 


We have our own factory, under our own direct super- 
vision and we know every Chapco article is of the highest 
standard of efficiency. Each is tested to insure its ab- 
solute accuracy and it is guaranteed as to its quality 
and wear. 





The Chapco guarantee also covers the result giving fea- 
tures in practical demonstration in class work. 

Chapco Scientific Apparatus clearly and forcibly illustrate scien- 
tific laws and principles and will give excellent results in the 
hands of your students. 

Chapco Scientific instruments are shipped you in original dust 
proof packages which preserve their handsome finish. And to 
the outside of each package is affixed our convenient easy-to- 
check label insuring accurate and quick checking of shipments. 


No charge is made for boxing, packing or cartage at this end. 


Write for Our Chapco Book 11A = It Is FREE! 











to instructors and school officials who state their school connection. 


The illustrations shown on this page are but a few of the hundreds 

fully described and priced in our latest Chapco Purchase Guide 

No.,11A, which we send free. 

Send us a Trial Order and put our service and our Chapco Apparatus to 
-_ —————— EE ee 


=e the severest practical test. Chapco Scientific 
Apparatus is sold direct to schools. Buy direct from us to insure having the genuine. 





Chicago Apparatus Company 
34S. Clinton Street - CHICAG 
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Dissecting Sets, Instruments, 
Material, etc. 





Vernier Calipers, Micrometer Cali- 
pers, Meter Sticks, etc. 





Rotators, Whirling 
Spring Balances Tables and Access- 
ories of All Kinds 


of All kinds 





Tuning Forks. Sonometers, etc., 
for the Study of Sound 


Please Clip and Mail to Us 


Free Book Coupon 













Chicago Apparatus Co., 
4H 5. Clinton St.. Chicago 

Please send your Chapco Book 
No. 11A to address below providing I 
incur no obligation by your compli- 
ance with this request. Our school 
teaches the sciences in the branches 
checked in the squares below. 

() Physical Apparatus 

C) Chemical Apparatus 

0 Biological Apparatus 

0) Agricultural Apparatus 


Street and No... 
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PAPER TOWEL ECONOMY 


assured to those using our 


rixk TO RE 


The Roll will only turn far enough to permit one towel to be taken, 









STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 


design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lighter Weight Lower Freight 





and that one must be torn off before the second one can be obtained. 
Sample Fixture with a roll of AMCO Paper sent on approval to 


School Boards. 


Associated Manufacturers Company 
Manufacturers of Sanitary Products 


523 Prairie St. “t- 









make. 


eyes. 


of a Century. 


OVING PICTURE | 


The up-to-date School now runs 


Moving Pictures - 


$100.00 will buy a Portable Moving Picture Projector. 
Shipped on approval. 
Ask for Catalog. | 


cAtlas Educational Film Co. | | 
3 South Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Films and slides ready NOW. 





HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


Benwood, W. Va., A commercial department 
has been added to the high school. 


Topeka, Kans. Junior High Schools, compris- 
ing the seventh and eighth grades of four schools, 
have been estabiished in two of the grade build- 
ings. In the near future it is planned to include 
the first year of the high school making two 
complete school units. 

Bloomington, Ill. A dean of women for the 
high school is to be appointed. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A two-year course in 
public school music has been provided for the 
benefit of high-school graduates who wish to 
fit themselves for positions as supervisors of 
music. Mr. John W. Beattie is in charge of the 
class. 

Terrell, Tex. A business course has been in- 
troduced in the high school. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill. The tuition for non-resident 
students who attend the Mt. Vernon township 
high school has been fixed at $47.80 for the 
present school year. 

Charlotte, Mich. A half-day session plan has 
been adopted for the high school. 

Dixon, Ill. A business course has been added 
in the high school. 

Belleville, Ill. A two-year commercial course 
has been introduced in the high school provid- 
ing for the following subjects: First year, Eng- 
lish, science or history, bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, penmanship, spelling and commercial arith- 
metic. Second year, first term, English, United 
States history, commercial geography, stenogra- 


phy and typewriting; second term, English, 
civics, commercial law, stenography and type- 
writing 

Helena, Mont Brief concerts by the high- 
school orchestra have been provided for the 


morning openil 
school year. Th« 


session during the present 


oncerts will be given twice 


each week In ea case they will be fifteen 
minutes in length ending at 8:45 a. m. A busi- 
ness manager and dir yr have been appointed 
to have charge of the business and instruction 


ends respectively 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





“THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 


is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture that we 


Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will also tell you something about 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business a third 
We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 
We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., 


Does yours ? 


—— Fe ee 





Sold on Approval 


NEW IMPROVED 
““BESSEMER ”’ Grand Rapids, 







Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


- Mich. 








Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Danbury, Conn. The college course in the 
high school has been revised to provide for a 
number of electives which students may take 
outside of the prescribed subjects. All students 
who expect to complete the course must take 
American history and civics in their senior year. 
Two foreign languages, or Latin and one other 
are required. Mathematics may be elected in the 
senior year. To provide more class drill in 
English, provision has been made so that each 
class in this subject may recite five times each 
week. The aim of the high school is to meet 
the needs not only of those who are preparing 
for college, but also those who desire to enter 
the business or professional line. 


Opportunity for study along special lines has 
been provided in the four high schools of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Central and Manual Training High 
Schools, in addition to academic subjects, will 
offer technical courses. In the former, practical 
two-year courses in vocational and industrial 
subjects will be offered including shop mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing, printing, foundry 
work, forging, machine shop work, wood-turning, 
pattern work, shop electricity, electrical con- 
struction, carpentry, cabinetmaking, plumbing, 
painting and gas-engine construction. A _ two- 
year business course will, also, be offered along 
lines similar to the course of business colleges. 
It is intended for students with limited time at 
their disposal. 


In the latter school, the work will lead toward 
technical courses in advanced schools of tech- 
nology. 

Arrangements have been made _ permitting 
students of the regular course to take special 
subjects according to their particular desires. 
It is intended that students shall select the 
school which they believe offers the most suit- 
able work and that they finish their course in 
the school in which they entered. Transfers from 
school to school are to be discouraged. 

Jonesboro, Ill. A course in German has been 
introduced in the high school as an elective in 
place of Latin. 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


——— —— ESTABLISHED 1889 = 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun's or Bradstreet's Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 













KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Under the direction of 
Principal Jesse B. Davis, of the Central High 
School, a collegiate department has been opened 
where young men and women who are seeking 
higher education may enjoy these advantages in 
their home city. 

In announcing the new course, Mr. Davis said: 

“Most boys and girls at graduation from the 
high school are too young and immature to leave 
home and to assume the responsibilities of inde- 
pendent living. Parents appreciate the fact that 
when the son leaves home to enter college he 
will never return to it in quite the same capacity. 
A new life of the individual is begun and the 
old ties are broken. The opportunity to keep 
our boys and girls at home a little longer and to 
give them the advantages of two years at col- 
lege will be most welcome. It will afford the 
needed time for securing greater maturity of 
thought and judgment for establishing habits of 
work and character and for obtaining a better 
knowledge of one’s definite aim in life before he 
leaves the shelter and influence of home.” 

A tuition fee of $60 per year will be charged 
for those who desire to take the junior college 
course. A matriculation fee of $5 must be paid 
at the time the application is made for admis 
sion. This fee will apply on the first semester's 
tuition and in case the application is denied the 
money wlil be refunded. 

As to the course of study the subjects of the 
junior college will be the same as those of the 
regular literary department of the University of 
Michigan. For the first semester the work will 
be given as follows: 

Rhetoric and composition, three hours; mathe- 
matics, four hours; history, four hours; biology, 
four hours: physics, fcur hours; Latin, four 
hours; and German, four hours. 

Students completing the two years’ work pre 
scribed for the junior college with satisfactory 
standing will be admitted to the junior year at 
the University of Michigan with full credit for 
the subjects completed. Further the same priv- 
ilege will be granted in other colleges and uni- 
versities thruout the country to students who 
have satisfactorily completed the work. 
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School Sound Jounal 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS 


FOR THE HIGHEST QUALITY OF WORK 


IN 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


These two machines were included in the complete outfit of “American” Manual Training Tools installed 
in the Buffalo Technical High School, a school which has the distinction of awarding the largest contract for 


American Patent Universal Saw Bench 


woodworking machinery. 


Our New Manual Train- 
ing Catalog is now on the 
press. As soon as we re- 
ceive it from the printer, 
we shall be glad to send 
you a copy prepaid on 
receipt of your request. 





American No. 4 Spindle and Drum Sander 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Office: 


Sales Offices: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 








Cedar Rapids, Ia. An eight-hour study pro- 
gram has been put into operation in the high 
school. Recitations begin at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing. Special attention has been paid to the con- 
venience of the students 

Belvidere, Ill. A commercial course has been 
introduced in the high school. 

Carson City, Nev. A four-year commercial 
course has been added. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. The high school main- 
tains an employment bureau for boys and girls. 
The former obtain employment in tutoring, type- 
Writing, clerking, gardening, paper routes, jani- 
torial work, delivery work, care of horses and 
cows and definite chores, in exchange for home 
accommodations. The girls work at tutoring, 
typewriting, clerking, nursery governess and as- 
sistant in household duties. 

Employers of students are required to state in 
advance the kind of work to be performed, the 
hours of labor, the pay or accommodation for 
service rendered, the address, together with the 
time during which he or she may be consulted. 
Students, in like manner, must state the kind 
of work desired, the hours which can be de- 
voted to it, the pay or accommodation expected, 
and the address and phone number of the appli- 
cant for work. Girl students are expected to 
consult with the high-school advisor before tak- 
ing up residence with any family in the city. 

Sacramento, Cal. A compulsory military-sys- 
lem has been adopted for the high school. 

Meriden, Conn. The one-session plan has been 
adopted for the high school. Classes will be 
dismissed at 1:15 o’clock in the afternoon, per- 
mitting the students to go home for their noon 
meal 

Minneapolis, Minn. A normal training course 
for teachers of rural schools has been estab- 
lished in the Central High School. Classes are 
limited to twenty, and preference is given to 
graduates and seniors in the city high schools. 

Kansas City, Mo. Residence boundaries for 
the different high schools have been decided upon 
by the school toard and the city has been divided 
Into wards for the various districts in which the 
Students reside. The board has. during past 
years, had difficulty in maintaining boundary 
lines and students from a number of sections 
have enrolled in schools already overcrowded. 


Billerica, Mass. The Science work in the high 
school has been extended thru the addition of a 
general science course and the enlarging of the 
work in chemistry. A course in social science 
and one in commercial subjects have also been 
introduced. 


American Falls, Ida. A commercial course, 
including penmanship, business arithmetic, busi- 
ness geography, typewriting, stenography, busi- 
ness law, office practice and finances has been 
inaugurated in the high school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The fixed course of 
study for the high school has been discontinued 
and a flexible plan substituted. Students are 
permitted to choose the subjects they desire to 
take and at graduation will be given diplomas 
certifying that they have completed the course 
outlined. The number of hours for study remain 
the same as formerly. 

Waco, Tex. A biology course has been added 
in the high school and apparatus costing $380 
installed. 

Louisville, Ky. The school board has fixed the 
non-resident tuition rates for the several city 
high schools. The rates are based on the actual 
per capita costs: 

Sixty-five dollars per year for the Girls’ High 
School; $90 for academic course of the Male 
High School; $115 for Male High School course, 
including manual training, and $115 for Manual 
Training High School. 

Rochester, Minn. Stenography and typewrit- 
ing have been added to the high-school course. 

St. Charles, Ill. The school board has fixed 
the tuition for non-resident students at $25 for 
the high school and $18 for the grades for the 
ensuing year. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Pupils in the public schools of Chicago will, 
during the next few months, undertake a course 
of study in connection with geography and his- 
tory of the countries now engaged in the Euro- 
pean war. The new study is to be limited to the 
pupils in the higher grades and will have to do 
with the movements from day to day of the 
armies engaged in the struggle. For this study, 
the newspapers will prove valuable as a source 
of information. 


Similar plans have been made by Dr. Wm. H. 
Maxwell, superintendent of the public schools of 
New York City, and it is believed that the idea 
will be adopted by many other cities thruout 
the United States. 

Canton, O. The study of music in the high 
school has been extended from simple vocal 
music and orchestra work to a full four-year 
course. A music room, with sounding boards and 
other necessary features is being considered 
when the new high school is ready for occu- 
pancy. Mr. W. E. Strassner is supervisor of 
music. 

Supt. E. C. Fisher, of Rock Island, Ill, has 
inaugurated a system py which teachers will 
keep the various studies closely connected. With 
this idea in mind, students who take special sub- 
jects as vocal or instrumental music, will be 
given lessons in reading bearing on the life of 
the great musicians. 

Centralia, Wash. The position of supervisor 
of penmanship has been created for the public 
schools. The supervisor will act as assistant to 
the commercial teacher in the high school in 
addition to the other duties. 


President C. J. Dittmar, of the state fish and 
game conservation commission of Illinois has 
addressed letters to superintendents of schools 
thruout the state asking them to set aside one- 
half day of each month during the year for a 
study of birds and bird life in the schoolroom. 


The course of study for the “Moonlight 
Schools” of Kentucky for the school year will in- 
clude in addition to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drills in language, history, geography and civics, 
one hundred questions and answers in each of 
the following subjects: Health and Sanitation; 
Roads and Road Building; Agriculture; Domestic 
Science. 

Springfield, Ill. A card system of saving has 
been adopted for the public schools. The plan 
was worked out by Supt. Hugh Magill. 


The first county normal training school, estab- 
lished by the state of Ohio in accordance with 
the new law, has been opened at Lockland in 
Hamilton county. The course is open to grad- 
vates of the high school and credit will be given 
at the state normal schools for work completed. 
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It’s important to you and to the children, as they take 
up their school work, to have them supplied with a 
water color box for color work that will help them 
form correct ideas of true color values. 
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No. 118 Box 


Devoe Boxes are fitted specially to meet the requirements of the public 
schools — with true colors, uniform in texture and quality. Such 
colors will blend perfectly in combination. 30 styles, in cakes, pans 


and tubes. 





No. 122 Box 


Complete stock of Drawing Materials, Modeling and Stenciling 
Everything for School Art Work. 


Devoe 


Supplies. 


14-16 West Lake Street 
Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts., 
New York 


NUE wae. 





School Health Regulations. 

Long Beach, Cal. The local board of health 
has adopted a set of regulations, governing 
health conditions in the schools which have been 
concurred in by the board of education. The 
rules read as follows: 

1. Diseases for which the pupil is to be ex- 
cluded from school: Scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, chickenpox, smallpox, infantile paralysis, 
trachoma, conjunctivitis, ring worm, pediculosis, 
diphtheria, measles (also German measles, 
mumps, plague, erysipelas, tuberculosis of lungs 
or larynx, scabes (itch), impetigo. 

2. Diseases for which all members of the 
family are excluded from the school: Scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, infan- 
tile paralysis, diphtheria, smallpox, chickenpox, 
plague. 

If any other child in the family has previously 
had any of the diseases in Group 2, he must see 
the health officer before returning to school. 

3. No child, who has been excluded from 
school on account of a transmissible disease, 
shall be readmitted until he has been examined 
by the health officer and has obtained a written 
permit from that officer so to do. 

4. In an epidemic of scarlet fever, all pupils 
having a sore throat shall be excluded until all 
possibility of scarlet fever is passed. 

In an epidemic of diphtheria, no child shall 
be allowed to attend school until a negative cul- 
ture has been obtained from his throat, and in 
case a pupil has had the disease, two negative 
cultures shal! be required. 

6. In an epidemic of measles, all pupils hav- 
ing coryza and infected eyes shall be excluded 
until all possibility of measles is passed. 

7. Period for clusion from school for 
pupils afflicted with contagious diseases: Scarlet 
fever, not until peeling complete; minimum, 
thirty days. Diphtheria, not until two negative 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 
















The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking— please ask. 





Send for Catalog. 


Bradley * B-1"’ Box — eight pans semi-moist colors; 
No.7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Chicago: Thos. Charlies Co. 
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San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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1312-14 Grand Ave., mr 
CT Ofer 


Kansas City 


The school board provides the rooms and the 
teacher, while the Visiting Nurses’ Association 
will furnish the necessary clothing and provide 
the lunches. 

Johnstown, Pa. Dr. J. D. Vedder has been en- 
eg gaged as medical inspector for the public schools, 
ae ACE Sas Students were required to present certificates 
of health at the opening of school and examina- 
tions were conducted by the school physicians 
where a family physician was not employed. 


cultures have been obtained. Smallpox, four 
weeks. Chickenpox, two weeks. Whooping 
cough, eight weeks. Mumps, after swelling has aa : : , ; 
disappeared, fourteen to 21 days. Infantile paral- Springfield, Mo. A combined medical inspector 
ysis, 21 days and school nurse has been appointed for the 
8 ; ‘Barly symptoms of contagious diseases: public schools. The duties of the inspector will 
Scarlet fever, sore throat, vomiting (sudden and e to keep a careful watch on the health of 
projectile) and high fever. Diphtheria, sore pupils, to aid in the prevention of disease, espe 
throat, headache and listlessness. Measles, cor- cially contagious cases, and to examine children 
yza, red eyes and Koplik spots. Smallpox, vomit- 4 intervals to find out whether they are phys 
ing, terrific headache and backache. Chicken- cally fit to continue in school work. ; 
pox, a crop of blisters. Mumps, swelling at the Marquette, Mich. A simple system of medical 
angle of the jaw, resembling a sock, the heel inspection has been put into operation in the 
below the ear and toe toward the chin. Whoop- public schools. During the year the inspector 


ing cough, ten to twelve expirations following 
a long crowing inspiration. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Aberdeen, S. D. A rule has been passed by the 
board of education requiring that all students 
be examined by their family physician before 
entering the schools. Failure to obey the rule, 
will mean that such students will be barred from 
attendance. 

Springfield, Ill. The position of Supervisor 
of Hygiene has been created with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Erle Hand of New York City. The 
salary has been fixed at $1,600 per annum. Dr. 
Hand will organize grammar school leagues in 
football and other sports and will exercise gen- 
eral control over every phase of school sport. 
In addition, he will lecture to the students on the 
subject of hygiene, and during the summer 
months, will act as supervisor of playgrounds. 

The board of education of Dubuque, Iowa, in 
co-operation with the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion of that city, plans to establish an Open-Air 
school at the beginning of the present school 
year. The school will be located in the Jackson 
School and will consist of two rooms—one a 
study room, the other, a rest and lunch room. 





will undertake critical examinations of the chil- 
dren for the presence of physical defects which 
may be removed. The principals of the respec- 
tive schools are expected to report at regular 
intervals on the condition of children’s health, 
and teachers of the various grades will co 
operate with the health department. A filing cab- 
inet and blank cards for record purposes have 
been placed in the office. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Louisville, Ky. Mr. Carl J. Kron, supervisor 
of physical training has resigned. 

San Jose, Cal. A free dental clinic has been 
opened by the board of education under the 
direction of Dr. M. T. Green. 

Anderson, Ind. The secretary of the local 
board of health, at the opening of the school 
year in September, issued orders prohibiting the 
admittance of children afflicted with sore throats, 
skin eruptions or indications of contagious dis 
ease. Teachers were urged to keep close watch 
of the pupils in their charge for symptoms of 
contagious disease. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. A system of medical im 
spection for the public schools has been put into 
operation with the appointment of Dr. V. lL. 
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The Perfect Dustless Crayon 
Imitated from coast to coast but never equalled 


NOT THE 


CHEAPEST, BUT 


THE BEST 


Made from pure chalk. 
blackboards. 


Free from clay, soapstone, 


Dustiess Crayons 


SAVE NO Me, BO OEY BO GRESeE PEarecE 


Fee Tamm the Service Five Tomes te Seving Five Mme Se Setetacten 
They chowht be mont i= oll achewt reems becouse af the 
(mens tere at 


MAnur AC TURLO BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Senteeny Veen 


USA Wetton tee 


SAMPLES 
FREE UPON 
REQUEST 


grit or grease, which are injurious to 


Used in nearly all of the leading cities where dustless crayons are used. There’s a good reason. 


The American Crayon Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO AND WALTHAM, MASS. 


Treynor. The work will be handled by the med- 
ical inspector and a competent nurse, the latter 
employed on a nine months’ plan. Necessary 
clerical hire. is also provided for. The hours of 
the nurse have been fixed at 8:30 to 6:00, with 
an hour and a half at noon, 


Des Moines, Ia. Dr. P. B. Blue has been elected 
head of the Department of Hygiene of the public 
schools. He will have general supervision of the 
visiting nurses. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has established 
a school for deaf children. The school will be 
separate from the regular public school classes 
and will be under the supervision of Miss Edna 
Washington. 

Topeka, Kans. Mr. W. P. McLean has been 
elected supervisor of physical education for the 
public schools. Mr. McLean will train the teach- 
ers in the proper methods of giving physical in- 
struction and will direct the play activities. The 
second term of school will be devoted to physical 
exercises in the gymnasium. 


York, Pa. The school board, following the re- 
port of its special committee, has taken steps to 
provide an open-air school for physically sub- 
normal children. Admission to the school will 
be upon the velition of parents and the expense 
is estimated at $1,800, part of which will be 
expended in suitable equipment. 


Evanston, Ill. An open-air school has been 
opened in a private building owned by a member 
of the school board. Two groups of children 
from the fourth and fifth grades of the Larimer 
School have been assigned. 


Denver, Colo. A new rule of the board of 
health requires that children who are absent 
more than three days from their classes shall 
present certificates of health from the health 
department or the family physicians. 

With the opening of the public schools, the 
city health department of Boston issued letters 
of warning to parents and guardians on health 
dangers. Parents were especially warned not to 
send to school children who showed symptoms of 
illness before an examination by the family 
Physician or a school doctor could be made. 

The psycho-educational clinic of St. Louis, 
under the direction of Prof. J. E. W. Wallin, 
Was put into operation with the opening of the 
Public schools in September. 


St. Paul, Minn. Applicants for teaching posi- 
ticns in the public schools, at the opening of the 
schools, were required to pass medical exami- 
nations. Written certificates from physicians as 
to the teacher’s mental and physical fitness, were 
supplemented by the school physician’s examina- 
tion for height, weight, sight and evidence of 
vaccination. 

Newcastle, Pa. A medical inspector has been 
appointed at a salary of $1,000 per year. 

Woodbury, N. J. A medical inspector has been 
appointed. The inspector agrees to provide his 
own nurse out of the salary of $900 allowed. 

Albion, N. Y. Two physicians have been ap- 
pointed for the examination of school children. 
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Official Medallion Adopted by the Open-Air School Association. 


Marquette, Mich. Cursory examinations of all 
pupils in the public schools were begun with the 
first of September for the detection of contagious 
diseases. More extended examinations will be 
made in the near future for the discovery of 
physical defects. 

Aurora, Ill. The West Side school board has 
taken action toward the appointment of a school 
nurse for the ensuing year. 

Walla Walla, Wash. With the opening of the 
public schools, physical examinations were made 
of all pupils who were newly enrolled in classes. 


Of Course. 





The American Open-Air School Association has 
decided to postpone its first annual meeting to a 
date to be decided upon in conformity with the 
International Congress on Home Education. An 
announcement of the meeting will be prepared 
and published in due season by Dr. Walter W. 
Roach, secretary of the association. 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. A school nurse has been pro- 
vided for the public schools at the expense of the 
local women’s club. 

St. Cloud, Minn. The school board, the local 
public health league and an aid society have co- 
operated for the purpose of employing a nurse 
for the schools. The nurse will serve under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools, and 
will be paid by the joint associations. She will 
visit both the public and private schools. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health has pre- 
pared twelve thousand placards to be distributed 
in all schools of the state. The cards are to be 
displayed in the schoolrooms and are intended 
to call attention to the nature of disease germs 
and the conditions under which they flourish. 
The placard is the work of Dr. H. W. Hill of the 
Minnesota Public Health Association. In addi- 
tion, fifteen thousand copies of a double leaflet, 
with four inscriptions, are in preparation and 
will be distributed in the near future. 


Indian children who live in school districts 
where a separate school cannot be maintained 
for them, may attend the regular public schools 
according to a recent announcement of State 
Supt. Davee of Montana. 

In the past there has been more or less 
trouble in the state concerning Indian children 
who applied for admittance to the regular public 
schools. 

In a recent letter received by Mr. Davee, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, 
writes that school districts where Indian chil- 
dren are in attendance who are not eligible to 
be enumerated in the school census, will receive 
tuition from the Indian office at the same rate 
per capita that it costs to maintain the schools 
for the white children. The Commissioner of 
Indian affairs will enter into contract with any 
school district for the tuition of Indian children 
who are not legally entitled to be enrolled in 
the schools, and whose parents are not regular 
taxpayers. 
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Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colors 


Previous methods of color measurement have been inaccurate. 
The eye has been the means of estimating color, and does 
What is a particular color today to a 
given person may not be the same color tomorrow, because 
of over-indulgence in food, lack of sleep, etc. 


Patent—Copyrights 


not always see alike. 


nite system, which makes possible the accurate matching of 
colors today, tomorrow or any time, is 


the Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New York and 
other cities; is used by prominent artists, leading art schools, 
universities, colleges and industrial laboratories. 
water colors and camel’s-hair brush illustrated below retails 
In order to introduce the Munsell Color System 
we will send it to you for 40c in stamps or money order. 


at 50 cents. 


The middle colors should 
be used in the form of 
water colors, crayons, 
atlas of charts, color tree, 
sphere, etc., to correctly 
teach accuracy and color 
harmony. 


Wadsworth. Howland 


Washington St., 
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RULES FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 


Rules governing the employment of teachers 
have been recently adopted by the school board 
of Ainsworth, Neb. The schedule and the_rules 
accompanying it were written by Supt. L. H. 
Henderson and were unanimously adopted with 
minor modifications by the board of education. 
The grades of the teachers, and the salaries paid 
for each are as follows: 
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Grade teachers, minimum, $50 per month, with 
increases of $2.50 until a maximum of $65 has 
been reached; high school teachers, minimum, 
$60 per month, with increases of $2.50 until a 
maximum of $75 has been reached; principals of 
grade schools, $15 (extra) and increases of $2.50 
until a maximum of $80 is reached; principal of 
high school, minimum, $75 per month, with in- 
creases of $5 until a maximum of $100 is reached. 

In determining the amount of salary to be paid 
to teachers during the first year of service, the 
board will take into consideration the experience 
and scholastic training of such teachers. 


At the first regular meeting in April of each 
year, the school board ll classify the teachers 
of the schools into thre groups as follows: 
1, Those who hold first-grade county certifi- 
cates, whose work is entirely satisfactory, and 
who possess all the qualifications of general] 
culture; Class B, Those who have the qualifica 
tions prescribed by statute for teachers of Nor 
mal Training high schools, and whose work has 
been satisfactory, but who do not meet the re- 
quirements of Class A; Class C, Those whose 
work is for any reason unsatisfactory. 


Class 
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Send today for explanatory circular ““M’’ and prices. 
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In determining the class in which teachers 
shall be placed, the board will take into consid- 
eration the following points: 

Experience and Scholarship; Ability as a teach- 
er; skill in instruction, as shown in the promo- 
tion of pupils, neatness and accuracy of the 
pupils’ work, and ability to do the work of the 
next higher grade; skill in discipline, as shown 
by the conduct of the pupils in the classroom 
and elsewhere; the degree of good-will and re- 
spect secured from pupils and parents; skill and 
promptness in submitting reports, etc.; ability 
and willingness to accept suggestions, follow the 
course of study, etc.; ability and willingness to 
assist in the general affairs of the school. 

Personality ; character, manner, neatness about 
work and in dress; attitude toward associates; 
peculiarity, eccentricity, or defect of a physical 
or other nature; general culture. 

Capacity for Future Growth; Immediately after 
the classification has been made as above pro- 
vided, the secretary of the board notifies each 
teacher in writing of the class in which he or she 
has been placed. 

Class A teachers are automatically re-elected 
and receive the increase in salary provided in 
the schedule. 

Class B teachers are automatically re-elected, 
but without increase in salary. 

Class C teachers are not retained in the faculty 
after the current year. 

Applications for re-election are not required, 
but all teachers who are not desirous of re-elec- 
tion must notify the Secretary of the board of 
that fact not later than April first of the current 
year. 

No teacher will be eligible to receive the max- 
imum salary unless he or she has taught at least 
two full years in the schools of the district, and 
holds an elementary state certificate or its equiv- 
alent: and, if a teacher in the high school, unless 
he or she holds a Bachelor’s degree. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
The school board of Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
passed a rule prohibiting the use of tobacco by 
public school children. 


The Maximum 
in a Microscope 


microscopes 
vanced designs, but every feat- 
ure is based on practicability in 
operation. Such details as adjust- 
stage space, 
balance of stand, ete., areas care- 
fully worked out as the optical 
features themselves. 


Educational 
tions thruout the country 
ate this—and endorse the 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


The instrument illustrated above (Model F2) em- 
bodies some of our most recent improvements. The 
curved handle arm and the large stage afford the user 
unusual space for object 
adjustment parts and bearings are fully protected. The 
stage is wholly covered with seamless rubber, except at | 
point of attachment. 


Model F2 costs $31.50. Other models from $18 up 


Special terms to educational institutions 
Write for our catalog—free on request. 


Bausch ¢F lomb Optical ©. 


4il ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Wichita, Kans. 
previous to entrance in September, were required 


Students in the high schools, 


to sign pledges affirming that they 
active in secret society gatherings during the 
past summer. They were also required to sign 
pledges that they would not engage in these 
activities during the school year. 


The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
passed a rule limiting transfers of pupils to 
those cases where children are weak or sickly; 
where the crossing of car tracks by those in the 
lower grades who have no older brothers or 
sisters to accompany them, is necessary; chil- 
dren who have moved from their former location 
during the summer are also included in the rule. 


The school board of Duluth, Minn., has re- 
scinded its rule barring graduates of colleges 
and normal schools, without experience, from 
teaching positions in the public schools. The 
rule required that each applicant shall have had 
at least one year of teaching. 


were not 


Alameda, Cal. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the California anti-fraternity law, Prin- 
cipal G. C. Thompson of the local high school has 
barred three clubs from the school as directly 
contrary to the spirit of the law. The clubs, 
representing a membership of thirty students, 
have disbanded. 


The Common Pleas Court of Ohio has recently 
rendered a decision in the case of the State of 
Ohio, ex rel Henry Carey, against the board of 
education of Concord township, sustaining the 
latter’s action in suspending the school in Dist. 
No. 10. 


The only question was whether the board had 
acted regularly, and the court held that it had. 
The law says that boards of education may sus- 
pend any school, where the average daily attend- 
ance falls below twelve and they are also per 
mitted to provide transportation for the pupils 
to ether districts. The court held that the board 
of education of Concord township had a right to 
act and that there was no question of hearing 
testimony. If the board had acted contrary to the 
will of the people, the latter had the right to 
elect a new board. 
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Patterson-Columbia 


Patterson-Columbia 
Screw Top Cell 


Screw Top Cell 





PATTERSON BATTERY SET 
MODEL BMCP—414—SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 
SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


You can’t afford to waste money continuing the use of the old-style wet battery on 
your Program-Clock System when a PATTERSON BATTERY SET of the type shown in 
above cut will, under average conditions, save its entire cost in 2 years. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET, all complete, costs very little more than many schools 
have spent each year for repairs and renewals of the old-style wired-up wet battery. 


Don’t go to the expense of installing storage batteries, A. C. Rectifiers, etc., for such a plant 


always requires the supervision of a technical electrical man to keep it in good operative 
condition. 


Order a PATTERSON BATTERY SET installed, and you can do away entirely with any 
technical supervision and care of the battery operating your Program-Clocks, Fire Alarm 
Systems, etc.,—once a year only will a PATTERSON BATTERY SET require a few minutes’ 
attention at the hands of the janitor or porter. 


With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,—a centralized Steel-Cabinet—under lock and key— 
no circuit wires have to be disconnected or reconnected, and the renewal of the cells is as easy 
as the renewal of an incandescent lamp, and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced person, 
without tools or technical knowledge, can be done in only one way, and that the right way! 


A PATTERSON SET will not only furnish the electrical current necessary for your 
Program-Clocks, Secondary Dials controlled by Master Clocks, and general Fire-Alarm sig- 
nals, but will do every class of signal work which a school building may require. 


We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replace- 
ment of old-style battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been 
installed, as well as for new work where specifications are being written. 


We'll gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing in detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. 


Northern Flectri¢c Company for 27 Warren St. Seattle: H. G. BEHNEMAN, 316 James Street 
UMITED the Dominion 1 36th 
sadly conned 141 W. St. Los Angeles: R. B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bldg. 
MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VICTORIA. NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


“SWEETS” 1914—SEE PAGES 1680 to 1685—‘‘SWEETS” 1914 
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Have You Seen the Very Latest 


School Desk ? 


Unbreakable One-Piece Steel Standard; 


Handsome Olive-Green Finish; 
Genuine Cherry Woodwork; 


Absolutely Sanitary Inside and Out; 
Seat Hinge Simple, Noiseless and Enduring; 
Pneumatic Inkwell with Non-corroding Cover; 


Metal Pen Groove. 


Right Prices, 
Undeviating, 
as follows: 


Non- Adjustable Pattern. 


Sizes 1 & 2 $3.20 
“a © 3.00 
“ $866 2.89 

Rears all Sizes 2.60 


Adjustable Pattern. 


Large Size $4.00 
Med. “ 3.80 
Small “ 3.60 
Rears, all Sizes 3.40 


F. O. B. Cars at Factory. 
Write for prices cover- 
ing Installation. The Standard Sanitary Steel ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Don’t Forget! We make 
many other styles, includ- 













NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


School Desk. CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
[Non-Adjustable Pattern] 


ing Chair Desks and Movable Desks; also Teachers’ Desks e ETE bee & VOLZ co 
a 


and Assembly Room Furniture. 


New Jersey School and Church Furniture Co., 


Established in 1870. The oldest factory of its kind in the 


United States. 
TRENTON, N. J. 





MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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TRATION. 


Duluth, Minn. A new rule has been passed, 
operative with the preseat school year, requiring 
that teachers must secure certificates of health 
from one of the school physicians before they can 
be appointed on the teaching corps. 


Dallas, Tex. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. J. F. Kimball, the school board has created 
the position of “assistant principal” for the bene- 
fit of young teachers who seek practical exper- 
ience. The assistants may be promoted as reg- 
ular teachers after two vears of service. A salary 
of $40 per month is provided. 


The Iowa State Department of Education has 
recently distributed new certificate blanks to be 
issued to teachers who are entitled to credit for 
attending a summer course at a normal schocl 
during the past term, and to those teachers who 
are entitled to additional credit on their former 
certificates for attending the summer course this 
year. 


Teachers who attend summer school are en- 
titled, under the law, to receive a salary on a 
basis of an average grade three points higher 
than that actually received. This applies to 
holders of second and third-grade certificates 
who have taught for at least one year and raises 
the salaries of such teachers by $14.85 per year. 

Supt. A. A. Kincannon, of Memphis, Tenn., has 
issued special instructions calling attention to 
conditions governing examinations for teachers 
as outlined by the board of education. The reg- 
ulations read as follows: 


“Applicants for situations as teachers, or for 
teachers’ certificates, shall attain in their ex- 
amination an average scholarship of no less than 
75 per cent; and no less than 60 per cent in any 
branch, before they shail be eligible to an elec- 
tion as teachers or be entitled to receive a teach- 
er’s certificate. 

“Previous to the examination applicants shall 
register their names with the secretary at the 
office of the board of education and pay to him 


a fee of $2. and will receive from him cards, by 
the number of which they will be known at the 
examination. These cards are not to be exhib- 


ited to any person. The number of each candi- 


date shall be known only to the secretary and three-year, two-year, or one-year high schools, 


conductor of the examination. as they have been approved and credited by the 
“Each applicant must pay his registration fee State board of education. 
of $2 to the secretary of the board of education. Teachers—At least three teachers will be re- 


Fees are accepted by no person except the secre- quired to devote their entire time to high-school 
tary, and no applicant is admitted to the exam- work; provided that in a high school offering but 
inations after 9 o’clock a. m. Sept. 1. No regis- cme course, two teachers are required to devote 
tration certificates are issued after August 31.” their entire time to the work; in a high school 

Beverly, Mass. A member of the school board having a regular attendance of less than sixteen 
has begun the creation of sentiment against the pupils, one teacher will be required, who will be 
employment of married women as teachers inthe expected to teach two grades of work only. Not 
public schools. In the past, married women more than ten classes each day may be taught. 
have served as substitutes in the places of reg- Qualifications—Teachers desiring to enter high- 
4nlar teachers. school work must be graduates of a standard 

Scranton, Pa. The school board recently ruled C°llege or university as provided in the Oregon 
that teachers who expect to teach in the schools school laws; or shall be the holder of a state 
must sign a contract previous to the beginning life certificate or state diploma obtained thru 
of the school year. an examination; or a teacher’s life certificate or 

. diploma in full force and effect in the state. 
Teachers of special subjects may be certified 
according to the Oregon laws. 

Course of Study—The course of study of any 
standard high school must follow that of the 
State Course, except in districts of the first 
class, whose course must be approved by the 
state authorities. At least forty minutes must 
be provided for each recitation and fifteen units 
will be required for graduation. Two periods 

The present course will be conducted at Her- of laboratory or vocational work will be consid- 
bart Hall, a special school for exceptional chil- ered of equal instructional value with one period 
dren managed under the auspices of the Asso- of recitation. One unit is allowed for the com- 
ciation. It is the first long course undertaken pletion of a subject of five recitations, labora- 
by the Association, and while this covers one’ tory or vocational periods per week, pursued 
complete scholastic year, it is planned to make __ thru a school period of not less than 36 weeks. 
the next course still more complete, covering Apparatus—At least $300 must be wisely in- 
two years. There will be a comprehensive pro- vested in apparatus for teaching science, as fol- 
gram of lectures, re-search work, and practical lows: physical geography, $75: biology, $75; 
teaching and supervision of a selected group of physics, $150. For physical geography a set of 
children. maps, globes and barometers are required. For 

biology, microscopes, magnifiers, dissecting sets, 


The National Association for the Study and 
Education of Exceptional Children, whose head- 
quarters are in Plainfield, N. J., has recently an- 
nounced that it is offering a nine-months’ train- 
ing course (October-June) for teachers wishing 
to prepare themselves for special work with ex- 
ceptional children. The Association has long felt 
that this important branch of education requires 
better trained teachers. 


OREGON HIGH SCHOOLS slides and covers, glassware and chemicals; for 
STANDARDIZED. physics, $125 wisely expended for performing 4 

The Oregon State Board of Education at q majority of the experiments. 
recent meeting, adopted a set of rules for gov- Library—There must be a library with a mini- 


erning the standardizing and accrediting of high mum of 250 books included in the State School 
schools in the state. The following report gives Library List, excluding fiction, dictionaries and 
a summary of what will be expected of these encyclopedias. The school teaching apparatus 
schools: must include one of the large encyclopedias and 

Classification—High schools will be classified one standard dictionary to the number of one 
as standard four-year high schools or accredited copy for each twenty pupils. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 

The caption of this article is the title of a 
new pamphlet issued by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., illustrative and descriptive of the famous 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss photographic lenses. The 
booklet takes up, in a thoroly technical manner, 
the history of modern lense making, technical 
terms used in the description of lenses, and the 
selection of lenses for various photographic pur- 
poses, before describing in detail each of the 
several types and sizes of the famous Tessar, 
Protar, wide-angle photo-engraving and _ tele- 
photo lenses. 

The pamphlet, also, includes complete price 
lists as well as descriptions and illustrations of 
various accessories, ray filters, shutters, etc. 


ISSUE LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CATALOG. 


The purchase of furniture for school labora- 
tories involves so many problems that both 
school authorities and architects find consider- 
able difficulty in learning and understanding 
What is actually essential, advantageous and 


economical. A catalog that will be of immediate 
assistance is the new catalog No. 9-sbj issued 
by the Kewaunee Mfg. Company of Kewaunee, 
Wis. 

The catalog is divided into ten distinct parts 
Covering physics, chemistry, biology, agriculture, 


feneral laboratories, domestic science and do- 
mestic art, drafting, manual training, physio- 
sraphy and kindergarten furniture. Each sec- 


“on of the catalog is preceded by floor plans 
Showing practical layouts for laboratory and 
lecture rooms. Every article listed in each of 
the sections is illustrated by a photograph, a 
general description, minute specifications and 
Plain prices. More than a thousand separate 
and distinct pieces of school laboratory furnt- 
ture are thus illustrated and described. 


BUY NOW! 


Moulthrop Movable School Seats 





The New Standard 
For Grade and Special Work 


angslow, Fowler Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Architects who are engaged in the planning of 
schoolhouses will find this catalog invaluable 
fer reference in their drafting rooms. School- 
board purchasing agents and superintendents 
will find it a source of constant help in illustrat- 
ing every modern type of laboratory and school- 
shop furniture and equipment. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any one 
who addresses the firm at Kewaunee, Wis. 


VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 


The September educational records of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company include a list of 
patriotic songs, marches and extracts from 
famous historical orations. A new double record 
for high schools contains “Over the Summer 
Sea,” from Rigoletto, sung by Raymond Dixon 
and “The Blacksmith,” from Mozart’s Figaro, 
sung by Reinald Werrenrath. 


Atlas No. 1. Motion Picture Projector 


Two favorite game songs, written by Mrs. 
Jessie L. Gaynor are offered, on a double record, 
for kindergartens. They are entitled “Blowing 
Bubbles” and “See-Saw.” 

For the story tellers, James Whitcomb Riley’s 
inimitable “Bear Story” has been reproduced by 
Harry E. Humphrey. 


TWO CATALOGS. 

“Magneto Telephones and Supplies” and “Tele- 
phone Cords” are the titles of two new descrip- 
tive catalogs of the Western Electric Company, 
New York and Chicago. In addition to the speci- 
fic items covered by the titles, the two catalogs 
cover a large list of telephone accessories. They 
should be valuable in school-board offices, parti- 
cularly in communities where intercommunicat- 
ing telephones are employed in the high and 
grade-school buildings. Copies of the catalogs 
will be sent upon request to any of the officers 
of the firm. 


REMOVE OFFICES. 


Wabash Avenue has been for many years the 
center of the school book and supply business of 
Chicago, and in fact of the Middle West. It is 
now once more the home of the Atlas School 
Supply Company which has taken a floor in 
Mallers Building at the southeast corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street. The firm 
maintains its big factory on the West side of 
Chicago for the manufacture of Kraoplate, com- 
position blackboards, globes, etc., etc. 


NEW MOTION-PICTURE MACHINE. 

“Atlas No. 1” is the trade name of a new 
motion-picture machine, designed, manufactured 
and marketed by a group of experienced school- 
supply men especially for school use. 

The machine, of which an illustration is shown 
here, is 36 inches high and is easily carried. 
It is designed for standard reels of film, is fitted 
with square, fireproof magazines and has a stere- 
opticon attachment for lantern slides. The pro- 
jector is equipped with an automatic fire shutter, 
and fireproof rollers are inserted between the 
magazines and the mechanism as an additional 
protection. The machine can be supplied with 
are or incandescent electrical, gas, or calcium 


illumination, and will be fitted with lenses to 
Prices of the 


meet the needs of individual users. 

















‘‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Pride of Possession is But Human 


You get it, as well as quality, mechanical 
precision, efficiency, service and simplicity —at the 
right price when you use a McIntosh Honest 


Lantern. 


The Miopticon shown above at $35.00 is only 
one of fifteen models for the up-to-date school. 


We have a new motion picture machine—a 


winner — at only $100.00. 


Lanterns from $20.00 up. 
rent. 


Catalog of Lanterns and Slides on request. 


MiciIntosh 


427 Atlas Block 





projector vary from $100 to $115, according to 
the lamps, rheostats and lenses required. 

The apparatus is made and sold by the Atlas 
Educational Film Company, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. This firm is a part of the well-known 
Atlas School Supply Company and is prepared 
to give schools and colleges complete motion- 
picture service. Its film exchange is conducted 
by schoolmen who understand the needs of edu- 
cators and are prepared to meet them. 

Complete literature is available and will be 
mailed to anyone on request. 


PAMPHLET ON VENTILATION. 

“Natural Ventilation” is the title of a compila- 
tion of scientific opinions on the efficiency, 
healthfulness and necessity of natural, as op- 
posed to artificial, ventilation. The pamphlet 
will be sent gratis, to any schoolman who is in- 
terested and who will drop a card to the Federal 
Sign System, 640 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


COMPLETE ADDITION. 


The Leonard Peterson Company has just com- 
pleted an addition to its woodworking plant at 
1244-1260 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, by which 
its output of school laboratory and manual-train- 
ing furniture will be practically doubled. The 
new building measures 50 by 150 feet, is two 
stories high, and is fully equipped with special 
machinery for high-grade cabinetmaking. 

The Leonard Peterson Company has for many 
years enjoyed a reputation for high-grade “stock” 
laboratory and school-shop furniture, and its 
goods may be seen in schools all over the coun- 
try. During the past two years, the firm has 
specialized in building complete equipments for 
colleges and high schools, including permanent 
built-in wall cases, fixtures, etc. Its special ser- 
vice, in working out designs of architects, has 
been so successful that the present new addition 
was necessary to enable the prompt completion 
of contracts r: ed earlier in the year, 





OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
OF IMPORTANCE. 

Plans for Public Schoolhouses and School Grounds. 
Issued by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. Contains plans of 
one, two, three, four and eight room buildings, 


150 slides for sale or 


Stereopticon 
Company 








Chicago, Ill. 


together with complete specifications, bills of 
material and contract forms. The introduction 
includes figures, written discussions of the need 
of school sanitation, of schoolroom decoration, 
directions for the planning and planting of school 
grounds, the equipment of playgrounds, etc. The 
booklet is the most suggestive which we have seen. 

Annual Report of the Reading, Pa., Schools. Pre- 
pared by Supt. Chas. S. Foos. A discussion of 
present conditions and problems of the schools, 
together with suggestions for future action, etc. 

General Circular, Three Rivers, Mich. Prepared 
by Supt. J. A. Wiggers. A model school cir- 
cular for small cities. Contains exactly the in- 
formation which is constantly sought by parents, 
teachers and the public generally: Calendar, 
organization, names and addresses of board mem- 
bers and teachers, janitors, conditions of <imis- 
sion and tuition, outlines of courses, contagious 
diseases, compulsory education law and list of 
books. 

First Annual School Report, Winston-Salem, N. 
Cc. Prepared by R. H. Latham, Superintendent 


.of Schools. 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH 


Projects Moving Pictures 
Rock Steady and Devoid of Flicker 


Silence and Ease of Operation 


Like time, by which we live and regulate business and 
for which purpose good timekeepers must be made of the 
best materials and workmanship and carefully tested to in- 
sure continuous operation and dependence, 


THE SIMPLEX IS 


It projects pictures scientifically and practically correct 





MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


‘The Precision Machine Co., Inc. 
317-323 E. 34th St., é jf 









—— AND —— 


—— THAT ARE —— 


—— WITH —— 


Low Cost of Upkeep 


















to the highest degree attained, and is 
not to be compared with the ordinary 
projector. 

If you use motion pictures to 
teach thru the eye, now recognized as 
the modern method, do it right and 
install a Simplex. , 


Let us send you Catalog “‘S”’ and 
an expert medical opinion on motion 
pictures 





NEW YORK 






Courses of Study for the High Schools of Oregon. 
Issued by Hon, J. A. Churchill, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Includes out- 
lines of all the courses authorized by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


BUILDINGS AND FINANCE. 
New York, N. Y. The committee on studies 
and textbooks and the committee on buildings 
have agreed recently that provision be made in 


all schools for moving picture ipstallations, It 
has been ordered: 


“That the room or rooms used for science and 
teaching in boys’ schools, that one classroom in 
every girls’ department, and that the auditorium 
in all new buildings hereafter to be erected be 
equipped with plug outlets in the rear walls, so 
that connection be made at will for the operation 
of small motion-picture machines.” 

A requisition has been inserted in the school 
budget for 1915, for 29 motion-picture booths, 
projecting machines, etc., in the halls of selected 
grade schools. 





ADDITION TO THE FACTORY OF LEONARD PETERSON & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEVER WILL BE FORGOTTEN 


HE more your pupils use motion pictures in their studies, 
the more lasting becomes your instruction. 


Leading Institutions of learning throughout the country endorse 
visual instruction and a great many have installed 





N.C. T. F. ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
Christmas Week 1914 At Chicago. 

The 1914 meeting of the National Commercial 

Teachers’ Federation will be held this year at 

the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Monday, Tues- 


day, Wednesday and Thursday of 
week, December 21 to 24 inclusive. 

The six affiliated organizations which will 
meet with the Federation are: The National 
Private Commercial School Managers’ Associa- 
tion; the National Business Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; the National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; the National Penmanship Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; the National High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, and the National Steno- 
type Teachers’ Association. 

Each of the affiliated organizations has its 
own program, as in the past, independent of the 
general federation program, but co-ordinating 
with it in such a way as to insure members the 
maximum of value from the meetings with the 
minimum of overlapping of programs. It is 
planned that thru the full co-operation of the 
executive committees of all six organizations 
with the Arrangements Committee of the federa- 
tion, a combined program shall be worked out 
which is harmonious and shall at all points fit in 
with the big idea for which the National Federa- 
tion stands. 

The general program as planned provides for 
one meeting of each of the affiliated organiza- 
tions in both morning and afternoon, all six 
meetings being held at once. Instead of a session 
lasting all morning, there will be a short session 
from 9:30 to 11:00 in the morning and another 
short session from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. Simi- 
larly, the general Federation gathering will not 
be an all afternoon session, but will consist of 
two short sessions, one beginning at 11:00 A. M. 
and the other beginning at 4 P. M. Members 
will pass at once from the meetings of their 
Several sections to the general conclave. This 
Plan has a two-fold advantage: (1) Meetings 
are short and lively; (2) In the sectional meet- 
Ings, the members are mobilized, ready to pro- 
ceed in force to the general assembly at the 
Sound of the gong—if it pleases the Arrange- 
ments Committee to use a gong. When the 
Federation is ready to shoot its “big guns,” it 
Wants its fighting force at hand. Plans are in 


Christmas 


Power's Cameragraph No.6A 














The Perfect Motion Picture Projecting Machine 


Used by over 70 per cent of the trade 


Write for Catalog A 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


NINETY GOLD ST., : 


hand to secure some of the biggest speakers the 
country possesses. 

The general plan contemplates for the Federa- 
tion, meetings, inspirational talks by the great- 
est thinkers in the country, discussions of gen- 
eral policies, and consideration of subjects that 
are broadly educational. The talks and discus- 
sions in the section meetings will have direct 
application to the things now taught or which 
should be taught, and how they should be taught. 
Special efforts are being made to secure the best 
talent of the business world, as well as of the 
educational field. 

The officers of the Federation are: President, 
R. H. Peck, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, 
H. J. Holm, Chicago, Ill.; second vice-president, 
I. W. Pierson, Chicago, Ill.; general secretary, 
Nettie M. Huff, Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, C. 
A. Faust, Chicago, Ill. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 15-17—Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
ciation at LaSalle. 
LaSalle, Ill. 

Oct. 19-21—Eastern Division of the 
Teachers’ Association of Oregon. 
Pres., Baker, Ore. 

Oct. 20-22—New York State Council of Super- 


Asso- 
Supt. J. B. McManus, Pres., 


State 
A. C. Strange, 


intendents at Troy. A. R. Brubacher, Pres., 
Schenectady; George Elmendorf, Secy., Her- 
kimer. 

Oct. 21-23—North Dakota Education Associa- 


tion at Bismarck. W. 
marck, N. D. 

Oct. 21-24—Minnesota Educational Association 
at St. Paul. E. D. Pennell, Secy., Minneapolis. 


E. Parsons, Secy., Bis- 


Oct. 21-24.— Minnesota Associated School 
Boards, (Minn. Educational Association) at St. 
Paul. Mrs. H. Witherstine, Pres. Board of Edu- 


cation, Secy., Rochester, Minn. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Teachers’ Association at 
Hartford and New Haven. S. P. Willard, Cor. 
Secy., Colchester. 

Oct. 28-31—Washington Educational Associa- 
tion at Tacoma. O. C. Whitney, Secy., Tacoma. 

Oct. 29-30—Maine Teachers’ Association at 
Portland. H. A. Allan, Secy., Augusta. 

Oct. 29-31—Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion at Indianapolis. 

Oct. 30-31—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 


Associa- 


Associa- 


NEW YORK CITY 


tion at Cambridge, O. Supt. W. H. Geiger, Treas., 
Caldwell. 

Oct. 16-17—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association at Eau Claire. Miss Mathilda Mil- 
ler, Secy.; D. A. Schwartz, Mondovi, Pres., School 
Board Section. 

Oct. 29-31—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence. John F. Deering, Secy., 
Riverpoint, R. I. 

Nov. 4-6—Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Omaha. Kate A. McHugh, Pres., Omaha. 

Nov. 4-6—Nebraska Superintendents’ and Prin- 
cipals’ Association at Omaha. A. H. Dixon, Pres., 
Tekamah, Neb. 

Nov. 5-7—Iowa State Teachers’ Association at 
Des Moines. O. E. Smith, Secy., Indianola, Ia. 

Nov. 5-7—Oklahoma State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City. J. C. Masters, Prin., Ok- 
lahoma City High School, Pres. 

Nov. 5-7—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
Milwaukee. John Callahan, Pres., Menasha, Wis. 

Nov. 11—Missourji Negro Teachers’ Association 
at St. Joseph. A. R. Chinn, Secy., Glasgow, Mo. 


Nov. 12-14—Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Topeka. Supt. L. D. Whittemore, Secy., 
Topeka. 


Nov. 12-14—Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Joseph. E. M. Carter, Secy., Cape 
tirardeau, Mo. 

Nov., 22-24—New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Albany. R. A. Searing, Secy., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Nov. 23-25—New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion at Albuquerque, N. Mex. J. H. Wagner, 
Secy., Santa Fe. 

Nov. 23-24—Utah State Teachers’ Association 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 24-29—North Carolina City Superintend- 
ents’ Association at Charlotte, N.C. H. B. Hard- 
ing, Secy., Charlotte. 

Nov. 25-27—Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Richmond. Algar Woolfolk, Secy., Rich- 
mond. 

Nov. 26-28—National Council of Teachers of 
English at Chicago, Ill. James F. Hosic, Secy., 
Chicago. 

Nov. 27—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston. Wallace C. Boyden, Pres., 
Boston. 
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An 
Efficient 
Fire Alarm 


System 


is most essential to 
the safety of pupils 
and their teachers 


in 


every school building. 


In' Order To Be Efficient the signal 
must be simultaneous in every~ 
part of the building, distinctly audible, 
different from the program signals, reli- 
able in operation, and with provision 


for Fire Drills. 


Holtzer- Cabot Systems are Efficient 


SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 15101S, 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Winners 


in 


Remington 


Accuracy 


MISS DOROTHY LIEBTAG, of 
Cincinnati, who wrote sev- 
enty-one words per minute for 
fifteen minutes absolutely 
without error. 


} ee : 


Contest nh tabek oe 


Park, D, C., who wrote sixty- 
two words per minute for 
fifteen minutes, absolutely 
without error. 


Miss LiestaGc and Mr. Livi made these 
records at the June Semi-Annual Remington 


Accuracy Contests. 


Each received the prize of a new Remington Typewriter 
offered to operators of Remington-made machines who write 
sixty words or more per minute for fifteen minutes, 
absolutely without error. This prize is open to all operators 
of Remington-made machines, except present or former 
employees of typewriter companies. 


Miss LiestaG and Mr. LILLIE 
have done more than win a valuable 
prize. They have won a victory 
for typing efficiency which should 
interest every stenographer and 
every student in the country. 
They have ptoved that ‘“‘ sixty 
words or better a minute for fifteen 
minutes, without error,’? CAN 
BE DONE, not only by the 
specially trained speed writer, but 
by the ordinary commercial steno- 
grapher. Weknewit. We offered 
these prizes to prove it—and more. 
We offered them as an incentive 


which would develop the efficiency 
and earning capacity of every 
operator of a Remington-made 
typewriter. 

Now that two typists—regular 
commercial typists—have proved 
that it can be done, why don't 
YOU doit? The prize we offer 
will pay you, and the efficiency 
you will develop in winning the 
prize will pay you better still. 

Next contest in January, 1915. 
Apply for full particulars at the 
nearest Remington ofhce and 
begin practice NOW, 


BALTIMORE 








THE ADVANTAGES AND THE ECONOMY 
OF CRAYON IN SCHOOL WORK. 
(Concluded from Page 21) 
teacher, and no great need for economy in the 
school system, I might feel that I would like 
all mediums in every grade. But let us ask 
curselves the question is this the condition in 

our city? 

I have always believed in a large use of 
crayon for many reasons; the little technique 
required in its use, the ease with which it is 
handled, the cleanness of the medium, the care- 
ful study of form and color to be gained with it, 
its use for occupation work in the lower grades; 
its adaptability for correlation with related 
school subjects, and the great economy in ex- 
pense not only of the crayon itself but the much 
less expensive paper which can be used advan- 
tageously with it, and no extra equipment as 
water cups, brushes, etc. 

Crayon is newer in school drawing than most 
other mediums in use, hence less is known re- 
garding its use and advantages. It had its en- 
trance into the schools more as something that 
might be used for occupation work in the lower 
grades than for serious work in drawing. At 
that time it was a cheap wax variety. A demand 
soon came for a better crayon that could be 
used for drawing, and the quality improved. 
‘The wax crayon was followed by a better crayon 
with very little wax, a crayon especially good for 
elementary schools; then’ came a softer crayon 
without wax, more generally used in high 
schools. There are many varieties and qualities 
ct crayons as in all other materials and they 
should be tested carefully before making a 
choice. 


Let us in conclusion briefly re-state a few of 


the advantages in the use of crayons in school 
work : 

Economy in Expense. A box of crayons cost- 
ing only 5 or 10 cents will largely take the 
place of both a lead pencil and a box of water 
colors. (The most progressive cities are using 
the black crayon in the crayon box in preference 
to the pencil in the primary grades, and for 
most purposes in place of the pencil in the 
grammar grades and high schools.) <A large 
crayon is also used for writing in the first grade 
in many cities and it is found better and 
cheaper than pencil. All this means fewer ma- 
terials to be bought, fewer materials to be eared 
for, and about one-fifth the usual expense in art 
materials, with no loss in value educationally. 
Again, much less expensive paper is used for 
crayon than for water colors, another great ad- 
vantage, and no water cups and brushes are 
needed. 

Economy in Time. Much less time is re- 
quired to give a lesson in crayon than in water 
colors; there is not the water and the many 
other materials to pass that are necessary to a 
water color lesson, and the “mussy,” “sloppy” 
unfinished work, together with the cleaning up 
of materials is done away with. Furthermore, 
it is greater economy in school time in that it 
allows of more correlation with other school sub- 
jects. 

Economy in Waste of Material. There is 
practically no waste of material in crayon, and 
there need be no incompleted work. If a draw- 
ing or design in crayon is not completed in the 
one lesson, it can be in the next. This is not 
true of most other mediums. In most water 
color lessons the unfinished drawing is thrown 
away. The nature of water color is such that a 
drawing must usually be finished while wet; in 
design where this is not the case, it is almost 
impossible for the children to again mix the 
same shade—more, the child cannot tell how 


Remington Typewriter Company 


[Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 


much color to mix and the extra amount is 
thrown away. 

Economy in the Strength of the Grade 
Teacher. Most teachers have from forty to fifty 
children in a room and only twenty or thirty 
minutes for a drawing lesson. In the use of 
crayons there is no confusion in passing and 
collecting materials, hence better order in the 
room. Less time is consumed in the passing of 
materials and consequently less hurry in giving 
the lesson. The crayon is clean and there are 
no soiled hands to claim time and attention, 
there are no water color boxes and cups to be 
cleaned, spilled water to be wiped up, and 
stained clothing to worry about. 

The Value of Crayon. The crayon combines 
in one medium the advantages of pencil, char- 
coal and water color. The use of the crayon 18 
more quickly acquired than other mediums for 
there is little technique to be learned. The re 
sults obtained with crayon are not accidental; 
the crayon stands for thoro and accurate study 
of form and color, not accidental effects. A 
crayon without wax can be as easily erased as 
pencil, and one color can be used over another 
giving as true color effects as water colors. The 
crayon is in every way the best all-round art 
medium; both educationally and economically 
for public school use. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Mr. A. A. Gray, for three years superintendent 
of schools at Gooding, Ida., has resigned and has 
been succeeded by Mr. L. S. Gallagher, of Monte 
Vista, Colo. 

Mr. F. H. Gaige, superintendent of schools at 
Lock Haven, Pa., has resigned to become secre 
tary of a business firm in Portland, Ore. 

Mr. L. F. Meade, formerly principal of the high 
school at Iowa City, Ia., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, succeeding A. A. 
Slade. 

























Wolff Closets are made of ‘ae Bie \| AN 


Vitreous China 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 
which will positively not craze. 


Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the ioints. 











GENERAL OFFICES 


BRANCHES 


DENVER, COLO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Send for School Closet Circular 
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Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 





601-627 West Lake Street 





Wolff Seat-operating School Closets 
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Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 
Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


SHOWROOMS 
111 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1130 Woodward Bidg. 


DID YOU EVER: KILL TIME 
“GETTING A DRINK?’ 


that drink ? 






killed. 





WRITE US TODAY 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Think back into your 
boyhood or girlhood 
days. Do you recall 
how tardily you got 





Lets make 
a drink” a pleasure. 
Lets place the bubbler 
where time cannot be 


Our Pedestal Bubbler 
solves the problem. 
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Squires Inkwell Company 


Undoubtedly our flush 
top inkwells are the best 
on the market and much 
more extensively used than 
any others. Our No. 3 fits 
the same size hole as does 
our No. 8, is finished in 
bronze, but will nickel 
when so ordered. 






Our No. 12 has a very 
short neck and extends 
above the surface of the 
desk only one-half inch. 
It is made in five sizes to 
fit holes 1%, 1%, 1%, 1% 
Squires No. 3 Inkwell nq 1% inches. It is provided with a cork stopper having 
an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, as desired. 





Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


See next month’s Journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and 
prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mattcote 
For Schools 
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PLEASANT INTERIORS INCREASE EFFICIENCY. 


Mattcoted walls make the school-room beautiful and 

the finish is hygienic, durable and economical. 

Used nationally in schools with satisfactory results. 
Send for Color Cards and Free Sample 


Patek Brothers, Sole Makers, Milwaukee 
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The story of the two holes ip 
the ground is told in two words, 
Well! Well! The happy ending 
of the story of the unsightly and 
unsanitary holes in the schoo] 
desks is also told in two words. 
Universal Inkwells! They are 
easily inserted. Adapt them- 
selves to holes which vary in size, 
The flange projects above the 
desk only 25/1000 of an inch, 
Covers any roughness at the 
edge of the hole. Made of pressed steel, durable and sanitary, 
Handsomely nickelplated and improves the appearance of the desk, 


“UNIVERSAL” 





Let us send you sample and quote you price. 


We also make the “Cleveland” pressed steel “flush top” 
Inkwell. 


CLEVELAND INKWELL CO. 


2092 E. 22nd Street, - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Steel Shelving is 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT 6O., 341-45 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 





THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 

omits the usual brick walls in the basement that 
are necessary to carry floors and that render the 
basement story dark and unfit for serious use. 
The basement story of each of the schools 
shown is all open and is free space. It can be 
divided up in any manner desired for important 
school functions, by using cheaper partitions of 
fireproof material. This plan not only saves 
money toward fireproof construction, but gives 
greater flexibility in the use of the basement 
story for industrial purposes. 


The illustrations show types of school exter- 
iors to suit any desired cost and style of treat- 
ment. Sketch No. 1 shows a very simple treat- 
ment of white marble grit stucco on hollow 
tile that yields a very low cost and is still fire- 
proof and permanent. Sketch No. 2 is another 
of the same finish with slight relief in brick 
veneer. Figure 3 illustrates another combina- 
tion of brick veneer and stucco with stone 
window sills. Figure 4 is a similar treatment 
of a larger school. Figure 5 is treated in terra- 
cotta, brick and stucco; the ornamental parts 
of terra-cotta. Figure 6 is finished in brick 
and terra-cotta with hollow tile backing which 
makes a very economical treatment that will 
warrant the extra cost. Figure 7 is brick and 
stone. 

Of course, any of these styles can be modi- 
fied to suit the taste of the owner and can be 
made to adjust itself to fit the available funds. 
A permanent and sanitary frame is to be recom- 
mended as a first consideration, then the most 
satisfactory equipment and leaving the exterior 
decoration to be governed by the balance of 
money in hand. 


While I know this is contrary to the usual 
practice of first selecting an attractive picture 
of a school and cutting the cost of essential 
construction and equipment to agree with the 
appropriation limit, I believe the interests of 
the community are more intelligently handled 
by reversing this order; first taking care of 
the occupants economically and then adding 
ornate effects as the conditions permit. 


Mr. A. H. Monsees, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Fayette, Mo., has resigned to ac- 
cept the principalship of a school at Kansas 
City. 


eS ae 


Wauseon, Ia. Mr. M. L. Altstetter, formerly 
principal of the high school, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, succeeding C. J. 
Biery. 

J. W. Ireland, of Stanford, Ky., has been un- 
animously elected to the superintendency of the 
Bellevue schools with a salary of $1,900 per 
year. 

Mr. L. J. Bennett, for the past two years city 
superintendent of the schools of Covington, 0., 
has resigned to become head of the Miami 
county rural schools. 

Miss Inez Johnson, of Frostburg, Md, has 
been appointed as superintendent of primary 
schools at Fairmont, W. Va., with a salary of 
$1,200. 





Fig. 7. A DIGNIFIED SCHOOL IN BRICK AND STONE. 
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You Are To Be The Judge 


In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, ’06 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


order. 


Write for free samples today. 


S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


A STUDY OF THE RURAL TEACHING 

CLASS OF CALIFORNIA. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
tributed with respect to occupation; that they 
ore from relatively large families (average num- 
ber of children per family is 5.53); and that 
nearly half of them belong to families where 
teaching is the occupation of more than one 
member. 


As to equipment, there is still a road open, by 
way of examination probably, thru which seven 
per cent of this group found its way into the 
profession without having had a day of train- 
ing above the elementary school. Including 
these however, the average training is not un- 
reasonably low (average, 4.8; medium, five years 
above elementary school), but the percentage 
having had some professional training (63%) 
ig too low. Nearly one-third of all the training 
the group has had above the elementary schoo! 
was professional training. This percentage is 
probably not far from right. In experience it 
seems to me that too large a percentage (17+) 
have taught fifteen years or more. 

The home life which most rural teachers must 
lead is not specially inviting for the reason that 
there is little social opportunity; they must 
board with families whose several children are 
their pupils, must spend all their evenings with 
the family or sit in a cold room. It is probably 
more than merely ‘a small economy to go home 
over week’ ends. 

The compensation is not large with 
age salary of $674 (median $670) and a tenure 
which is not flattering, when we consider that 
less than half have held their present position 
for two years or over. 


an aver- 


With more than half of the teachers support- 
Ing one or more besides themselves it is ex- 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 





No. 65 


brings a sample. 


Boards today. 


Boston. 


NEW YORK 


tremely doubtful whether the standard of living 
for this class of workers is as high as it ought 
to be. Certainly there cannot be much left to 
invest in summer school training, travel, books, 
magazines, theaters, and other wholesome pleas- 
ures. 

When one looks for a well planned rural- 
school policy almost every table here presented 
says plainly that rural teaching is a mere trade, 
and an unorganized one at that. There is little 
here to show that either training or experience 
can be definitely counted as good professional 
investments; the promise of tenure and the rela- 
tionship which the teacher holds to her com- 
munity show clearly that there is no stability 
to this group of workers; and furthermore, that 
the state has as yet provided little basis for the 
development of a professional class of teachers 
for the rural schools. 

What is needed, first of all, is an understand- 
ing of the problem. The state educational sur- 
vey is a good beginning. But once the problem 
is understood the state must then set about its 
solution. Too often this has been undertaken 
in a piecemeal fashion to the end that little or 
no good has resulted. The problem is deeper 
than salary, institute, or certification laws. It 
is a problem of reorganization, by means of 
which the teachers of these little desolate 
schools may be brought together where they can- 
not only do better work under better conditions 
but where they may have professional contact 
with other people, and where they may receive 
adequate supervision. These young teachers, 
and these old ones too, must be kept in training 
if we want professional service. And competent 
supervision, which is impossible under the pres- 
ent organization, is the only way it can be 
done. 





| the cheapest on the market today. 


The Boston ink well, illustrated opposite, 
is the best known ink well to the School 
It is used and endorsed by 
many of the large cities as well as being adopt- 
ed in many of the consolidated rural schools. 
This ink well is used throughout the city of 
It is simple in construction and the 
hard rubber top makes it easy to be kept clean. 
We call your special attention to the sanitary 
lid. Let us show you how quickly we can 
send you a sample at your request.” 


American Seating Company 


General Offices; 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


BOSTON 
and forty other large cities. 
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™ HE highest achiev- 
ment ever obtained in 

the construction of ink 

wells is found in the new No. 
65 ink well which we are re- 
cently placing on the market. 


The entire metal parts are 
American Steel. It is the most 
simple and sanitary ink well 
ever constructed. The metal 
parts will not corrode. The 
patent top is simple in opera- 
tion and absolutely dustproof. 


Considering the fine essential features of this ink well it is 
A post card from you 





Display Rooms 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 


School Administration Notes. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Statistics compiled by the 
local school authorities shows that more than 60 
per cent of the graduates of the city high schools 
continue their education. It is thought that this 
record is not equalled by any other city in the 
state. Among the higher institutions enrolling 
students from Terre Haute are Wisconsin, Per- 
due, DePauw, Harvard, Yale and Princeton Uni- 


versities, Indiana State Normal and the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. 
Troy, N. Y. The high school has been ar 


ranged on a six-period plan, divided into morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board, at a recent 
meeting, adopted a recommendation annulling 
the anti-fraternity and sorority pledge which 
students in the past have been required to sign 
upon entering the high school. With the open- 
ing of the school, the plan was adopted of merely 
handing printed cards to the students bearing 
the text of the state law on the subject. No 
comments are made by teachers or principal and 
students who become members of secret 
are subject to expulsion. 


Boone, Ia. The tuition rate for the high school 
has been fixed at $4.50 per month 

McKeesport, Pa. The afternoon session for the 
high school has been extended fifteen minutes, 
with dismissal at 3:45 o’clock instead of 
as formerly. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The salary of the Supervisor 
of Recreation has been fixed at $2,700. 

Everett, Wash. The school board has opened 
the evening schools for the winter season. In 
addition to the elementary subjects, special com 
mercial work, domestic science, industrial work, 
applied science, shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, drafting, civil service instruction and 
vocal music are offered. 

Rochester, N. Y. The school board has passed 
a rule to the effect that, with the beginning of 
the next school year, no women shall be ap- 
pointed as principals in the higher grades. At 
present, there are eleven women principals in 
the grammar grades, and these will, in cases of 
resignation or retirement, be replaced by men. 
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IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


INKWELLS 


The E-S. CO. Inkwell is without 
any question the best inkwell pro- 
position on the market. It is in- 
expensive. Requires no castings. 
Easily cleaned. Made in four sizes 


yours. 


to fit any desk and in either the | | post. 
narrow or wide mouths. 


Per Doz. 
Complete 


We especially recommend our 
wide mouth bottle as shown by the 
cut. It will accommodate any 
penholder without smearing it 
with ink. The neck of the bottle 
is particularly low so that it does 
not stand up in the way. Made 
in four sizes. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


5 


16 Years in the Business 









WHY FORCE EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


OUT OF THE PROFESSION? 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


there continually, but how foolish, arbitrary and 
short-sighted it is for school boards to say: 
“Thou shalt not teach after marriage.” 


Any woman who has enough thinking ability, 
refinement and character to be admitted to the 
teaching profession certainly is able to decide 
with the help of her husband after marriage 
whether she can do most good as an executive 
in the home and a teacher in the schools or 
whether her whole time shall be given to the 
home (and bridge whist). 

In answering the argument that some reader 
has at hand: “If we let the married women 
teach they will crowd the profession so that 
those now in training to teach will have no op- 
portunity to get a position.” JI would answer, I 
am not discussing the question of how to sup- 
ply jobs for would-be teachers, but How to 
Keep More of Our Experienced Teachers in the 
Schoolroom. But to answer the reader’s ques- 
tion, I will say that school boards should urge 
their city superintendents to drop out more of 
the poor teachers, year by year, than they are 
now doing. Many other eliminating agencies 
such as age, sickness, death, marriage, removal, 
change of occupation and retirement are always 
at work and we need have no worry that the 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street 


39 FRONT ST., 


School Board Sournal 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building 


Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 
and our quotations and samples will follow by next 


Keystone Book Company 


School Supplies — In General 


CASES 


TEEL 


TABLES 


MERRITT & CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


Oxrr school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Chicago, IIl. 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 


CABINETS 





Prang Color Prints 


Make barren walls attractive 
and school rooms beautiful. 
**Prang Color Prints’ meet 
the demand for bright and 
inexpensive pictures by prom- 
inent European Artists. Sev- 
eral sizes, varying prices, and 
250 titles. Broad and simple 
in treatment. A few sugges- 
tions are: 








No. 205, ‘‘Call of the Shepherd.” 
—von Volkmann. Size 164%x12%, 
Price $1.50. 


No. 11, ‘““The Plowman,’’— Georgi. 
Size 39'4x27'4. Price $3.00. 


No. 22, “Ripening Wheatfield.” 


— von Volkmann. Size 39'4x27%. 
Price $3.00. 


No. 237, ‘“‘ Autumn.’’ — Weber. 
Size 16x12. Price $1.25. 


THE PRANG COMPANY NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


detailed information. 


married women teachers will in any way cripple 
the teaching profession. 

I for one want to take a firm stand in behalf 
of conserving and hiring good teachers without 
respect to their marriage relationships. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS FOR 
VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 20) 
It will be observed that specific brands of tools 


‘are not mentioned in this article. Altho the 


prices indicated are those of high-grade tools, 
a considerable and varied experience convinces 
me that there is no one brand of tools that can 
claim the field to the absolute exclusion of all 
others. While I have my preferences, I am sure 
that there are a number of brands of tools 
prominently before the public, manufactured 
and guaranteed by reliable firms and handled 
ty responsible dealers which will give very satis- 
factory service. 

In this connection it may be said that proper 
use, care, and timely repair of tools are vital 
considerations in the matter of serviceable 
equipment. Many a tool has been condemned 
by no fault of its own, but by the ignorance, 
carelessness, or indolence of the user. Within 
the last month, a well known brand of block 
plane was condemned by a man of large experi- 
ence who had been trying to use it with the bit 
inverted. 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST. we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 530 to 250 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We serid a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached te 
seme is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO.. No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Every teacher, in fact, every worker in wood 
should make it a matter of scrupulous care to 
take up with the dealer or manufacturer, every 
defect which appears, whether large or small, 
and insist on a proper adjustment. Responsible 
firms urge us to do that very thing, and if we 
did it with all firms, the maker of inferior goods 
would soon quit our field. 


School Board Notes. 


The Milwaukee board of school directors dur- 
ing the year 1915 will spend $99,045 for recrea& 
tional purposes under the budget adopted recent 
ly. Of this sum; $39,756 will be spent for social 
centers in the congested districts and $18,000 for 
evening school work. An appropriation of $15, 
985 has been made for summer playgrounds, 
while $3,856 will be available for spring play- 
ground work. The board has, also, set aside 
$5,000 for vacation schools. 


Sioux City, Ia. A book store has been estab 
lished by the board of education in the high 
school building, under the direction of Mr. R. 
Hamilton of the school faculty. 


Rock Island, Ill. Owing to lack of accommod# 
tions, the school board has discontinued the 
mittance of five-year-old children in the primary 
grade. 


Neenah, Wis. Supt. E. M. Beeman has put 
into operation a plan whereby student commit 
tees will be appointed to co-operate with the 
tea :ers in the matter of fire prevention, health, 
gen val welfare and social welfare. 
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You Can Preach Sanitation All You Want 








use. 





Write today for information and catalog 


Juvenile Syphon Closet 


Branches San Francisco, Cal. 


and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Selling Pueblo, Colo. 
Agencies Salt Lake City, Utah 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 
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Experimental Domestic Science. 

By Henry Jones. Cloth, 235 pages. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ’ 

An acquaintance with conditions causing the 
making of a book is often enlightening. It is so 
in this instance. Some time ago the head of 
the chemical department, Harris Institute, Pres- 
ton, England, gave a course of lectures on ex- 
perimental domestic science to the domestic 
science teachers of Preston and the neighboring 
district. The original lecture form has been 
intentionally retained, that the contents of this 
book may appeal not only to domestic science 
students but also to the general public. 

Early housewives of New England—than whom 
there have been none better—from the fruits of 
field and garden, from their stores in cellar and 
larder, gave their families varied, appetizing, 
nutritious fare. The practice of these house- 
wives may be called empirical; still, it was 
based on observation and experience, important 
factors in pure science. For a time women did 
hot seem to use the common sense of their 
grandmothers, as they laid stress only on varied 


J. B. 


and appetizing food. Today, housewives are 
Studying the nutritious elements in different 
foods and the proportions forming a_ well- 


balanced ration. To this steadily growing class, 
these chapters will give practical instruction, 
based upon principles. 

It is hardly possible to do more than touch 
upon a few chapters. The opening one is de- 
voted to the principal ingredients of milk, their 
Nature and amounts. Tests for detecting its 
adulteration and contamination are worked out. 
The nature and food value of cocoa, tea, coffee, 
fill the second chapter. The superior heat vaiue 
of steam over boiling water in cooking vege- 
lables is strongly advocated. In steaming there 
18 little loss in weight; the flavor of the steamed 








article is far superior to that of the boiled, while 
it is practically impossible by this method to 
over-cook food. One chapter merits most care- 
ful study,—that on the natures and strength of 
flours, the qualities of different flours for bread- 
making, the properties of good yeast, with hints 
on the making and baking of bread. It is 
asserted that many housewives are better judges 
of different joints of meats than of different 
flours. Since bread is “the staff of life,” here is 
room for improvement. 

Some of the simple tests and experiments can 
be made with what should be found in a well- 
equipped kitchen. Others require some special 
apparatus. Women, able and willing to spend 
some time and money, can work them out. 
Others, in this compact and timely book, demand 
the appliances of a chemical laboratory. 


City, State and Nation. 

By William L. Nida. 331 pages. 
cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Government as an instrument of society, for 
its own protection, happiness and betterment, is 
presented here in a form that makes it an in- 
teresting, vital, inspiring subject for the upper 
grades. The book discards, altogether, the plan 
of outlining governmental forms, but seeks to 
inspire true ideas of citizenship by discussion 
from a child’s point of view, the daily work of 
the city, county, state and national governments. 
The book is thoroly up-to-the-moment in its dis- 
cussion of civic methods and problems—so much 
so that it will require biennial revisions to keep 
its present usefulness. 


Price, 75 


Decoration of the Home and School. 

By Theodore M. Dillaway. 211 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

“Art for Life’s Sake’’—for making the school 
and the home attractive and refining—is the 
principle underlying this discussion of the prin- 
ciples of school and home decoration. 

The author must be commended for making 
his text extremely brief, clear and to-the-point, 
allowing the many fine illustrations to tell most 
of the story. The chapters on the selection and 
arrangement of school decorative material are 
particularly helpful. While we may not agree 
on the suitability of some of the casts and pic- 


but you must teach your children to 
practice it every day of the year. 


Nelson Pressure Tank Closets 


are Ideal for elementary and high school 
Take the Juvenile or Mogul and 
they will answer every requirement. 








Let our school department advise you 
on your toilet and plumbing problems. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 





Mogul Syphon Closet 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


tures recommended, it must be said that the lists 
are very complete and inclusive. The home sec- 
tion of the book devotes much attention to point- 
ing out bad examples of pictures, wall papers, 
furniture, showing how simplicity, harmony and 
appropriateness must guide. 


Play and Recreation. 

By Henry S. Curtis. 8vo, cloth, 
Price, $1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

It has been well said that “the greatest prob- 
lem of our rural communities is how to make 
country life attractive enough so that farm 
people will find it satisfying and be content to 
remain on the farm.” 

As an important contributing factor in the 
solution of this problem, the present book offers 
a broad, helpful discussion of all the forms 
of recreational activities in which the farmer and 
his family can participate to raise their intel- 
lectual, moral, physical and economical status. 

The chapters on home, school and community 
play and recreation are illuminating and inspir- 
ing, and should prove of immense value to teach- 
ers, country life directors and individual farmers. 

The chapter on the country church as a factor, 
makes a suggestion which indicates the decay 
of many of the sects and which, if followed, will 
inevitably see their entire extinction. If, as the 
author holds, the church is and should be a non- 
doctrinal institution which performs only a 
social function, then it will soon pass away. We 
doubt whether any man, who has a well-defined 


265 


pages. 


-faith, to the immutable truth of which he holds, 


will accept such a view. 


The Teachers’ “Story Teller’s” Book. 
By Alice O’Grady, of the Chicago Teachers’ 


College, and Frances Throop, of the Pickard 
School, Chicago. Cloth, 352 pages. Price, $1. 


Rand, McNally & Co., New York, Chicago. 
Spare time and spare money are of almost 

equal value. Over-worked and under-paid teach- 

ers have little of either at their command. To 


such, these 72 stories, selected and edited by two 
experienced teachers, will prove a _ veritable 
boon. 


The opening selections are “just a minute” 
stories. Here rhythm and alliterative repetition 
are frequent. In those for the next grade, the 
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Book I, 45c 


them effectively in classroom work. 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 


These books do not 


Drill work, frequent reviews, model 
forms, and picture-composition work are features which facilitate the hither- 
to uncertain effects to teach language that is fluent, correct and in good taste 


Publishers J, B,. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Phitedetphia 





DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS 


By WILLIS H. WILCOX, PH. D. 
Professor of English, Maryland State Normal School 
Book IT, 60c 
Arranged and prepared in accordance with the report of the Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and follow the most recent plans suggested for making the teaching 
of daily English more practical and less mechanical. 
presuppose a well-trained teacher, but propose to train any teacher to use 















PHILADELPHIA Chicago 





SHORTHAND 


“You are doing more to put Pitmanic Short- 
hand in a higher place than all the other pub- 
lishers put together.""— Fred M. Powell, Union 
High School, Dinuba, Calif. 

Ask for complete copy of Mr. Powell's letter 
giving details of his test of Barnes with five 
other systems or text-books. 


ime, BARNES 


503 Howaro Bice. 


Pub. Co., } 
St. Louis. | 








HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school ? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 VESEY 817. NEW YORK 





rhythm is cumulative. Link after link is added 
until a climax is reached. Then skillful adapta- 
tions of folk tales from all lands are followed by 
fairy tales. 

These stories are to be told, not read. Far 
back, the beginnings of literature in different 
nations were invariably told by declaimers, 
bards, minnesingers, troubadours. Teachers of 
the twentieth century should not lag behind 
those famous teachers of long ago. 


Caspar’s English and German Technical Dic- 
tionary. 

By C. N. Caspar. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1. 
C. N. Caspar Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The growing recognition of Germany’s ad- 
vanced position in every field of science and in- 
vention, particularly engineering, chemistry, ma- 
chinery, electricity, aviation and navigation has 
made German technical literature a necessity to 
American scientists, engineers, students and 
technical workers in every branch of applied 
science. Similarly the growth of German indus- 
try and commerce in the United States, has made 
it necessary for businessmen in all parts of the 
country to familiarize themselves with the Ger- 
man language and particularly with its technical 
vocabulary. To readcers of German technical 
literature and to American correspondents with 


681 FIFTH AVE., - 





THE MERRILL SPELLER 


J. ORMOND WILSON and EDITH A. WINSHIP 





THE best example of the modern spelling book. 

restricted to such words as the pupil most needs to know. The 
book provides a lesson for every day of the elementary school course, 
beginning with the third year, and the variety of presentation lifts the 
spelling lesson above mere routine drill. 







CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


It is upon us — full force. 
the University of Minnesota is the book for the situation. 
nized all over the world as the last cry in industry and commerce, 


Rand McNally & Company 
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The vocabulary is 


Let us tell you more of this text. 





323-325 East 23d Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t You See the Importance of It? 


of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 





The book by Professor Robinson of 
It is recog- 


Though for high schools, every teacher of geography, commerce and 
history, should have it as a reference book, and every man in touch 
with the world of industry should supply himself with this volume 
of compact information, and at once 


Send for descriptive matter 


New York 





YOU WILL WANT 


THE IDEAL SPELLERS 


BY EDGAR L. WILLARD AND FRANCES W. RICHARDS 


IF YOU BELIEVE IN 
TEACHING A FEW WORDS THOROLY 
TEACHING TWO WORDS A DAY IN THE LOWER GRADES 


SELECTING WORDS BECAUSE THEY ARE USEFUL,—NOT MERELY BE- 
CAUSE THEY ARE DIFFICULT 


TEACHING CORRECT USAGE AS WELL AS CORRECT SPELLING 
CONSTANT REVIEW 
DRILL IN VISUALIZATION 


PRESENTING WORDS IN THE NATURAL ORDER OF ACTUAL 
NOT IN GROUPS BASED UPON KINDRED SOUND OR MEANING. 


Write for samples, and a copy of our valuable ‘‘Suggestions to Teachers’’ 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 





The GEM 


is sharp. 

the lead. 

the same. 
not practical. 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H..COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


j}erman business houses, the present dictionary 
will be found invaluabie. It includes all impor- 
tant technical words and phrases which have 
come into general use during the last decade. 
Approximately fifty thousand words are given 
in each the German-English and the English- 
German sections. As a supplement to a com- 
plete dictionary or to a small desk-volume, the 
book will be found particularly handy. It fills 
a need that every American user of technical 
terman has felt but has hitherto not been able 
to supply. 

At the Back of the North Wind. 

George Macdonald Stories for Little Folks. 
Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. 126 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Friends and lovers of “At the Back of the 
North Wind” will be glad children have this 
delightful simplified edition. Elizabeth Lewis 
has done her work well. She has done this fine 
work because she knows the heart of a child. 


A Selection of Poetry for Schools. 

Edited by John Thornton. 120 pages. Price, 
30 cents, net. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

A earefully edited compilation of seventy well- 
known poems, this volume will be found handy 
for upper-grade teachers seeking material for 


NEW YORK CITY 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break | 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 





LESS TEACHING—MORE TRAINING. 


THE 
| Phonographic 
Amanuensis. 


A Presentation of Pitman Phonog- 
raphy, More Especially Adapted to the 
Use of Business and Other Schools 
Devoted to the Instruction and Train- 
ing of Shorthand Amanuenses. 
USAGE; By 
JEROME B. HOWARD. 


With a Prefatory Note by 
BENN PITMAN. 


Cloth, 


A single copy will be sent post- 
paid to any teacher of shorthand 
or school officer for forty cents. 


Izmo. 


216 pages. $1. 


Publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. Howarp, President, 








memorizing. Newboldt’s “Admirals All” and one 
or two other poems seem to be too British in 
spirit to be suitable for American children. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

By BD. C. C. Baly, F. R. S. 
Price, 30 cents. 
cinnati, O. 


A popular volume of the “People’s Books” is 
here presented in the reporting style of Phonog- 
raphy. The original text is a very clear, un- 
technical presentation of the elements of an im- 
portant science—valuable for itself in any edu- 
cational scheme and a positive necessity for any 
student who expects to do court shorthand and 
general reporting. 


Paper, 64 pages. 
Phonographic Institute Co., Cin- 


High School Organization. 
By Frank W. Ballou. 
Hanus. 178 pages. 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


This volume contains Dr. Ballou’s study of 
five problems of organization and administration 
as presented by the New York City high schools: 
(1) The size of classes; (2) the work of heads 
of departments; (3) the work of other teachers; 
(4) the administrative control of high schools, 
thru principals and the department of education, 
as it affects the internal organization, and (5) 

(Concluded on Page 64) 


Edited by Paul H. 
Price, $1.50. World Book 
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A Promise Fulfilled 


4 years ago the promise of a series of 
readers for grammar grades was forecast 
by the publication of the advanced reader 
of STUDIES IN READING. At once 
came requests from all parts of the country 
asking for a 4-book series built on the 
same plan. It is with pleasure and pride 
we now announce the fulfillment of the 
promise. 





Studies in Reading 


(Searson and Martin) 


BOOKS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 





Fifth Grade Reader 45c 


Sixth Grade Reader - - - 45e ™ 
Seventh Grade Reader - - - 50c ‘* 
Eighth Grade Reader : - - awe 








Write our Chicago Office for Samples 
and Other Information 


The University Publishing Co. 
CHICAGO LINCOLN 





ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the International Shorthand Contest, Atlantic City, N. J.. August 26, 1914 

under the auspices of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, Mr. 
Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, won the Gold Medal—the highest award 
—in the 280 word per minute test with 98.6 per cent. of accuracy. In the three 
tests of 280, 220 and 200 words, Mr. Behrin’s percentage of accuracy was 98—a 
record that has never been equalled. None but Pitmanic shorthand 
writers qualified in the above tests. This record again establishes the 
unquestionable Superiority of the ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Write for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers and a copy of ‘‘Which System?’’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 W. 45th St., New York 


Publishers of ‘‘ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50, and ‘' Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 50 cents 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education, Columbia University, and leading educational institutions 


BOOKS FOR THIS YEAR 


FOR THE GRADES 


This list includes the Nature and Life Readers, the Modern Arithmetic 
Series, Mayne’s Sight Speller, and Lyons Calculation Lessons. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Our large list of commercial publications includes Lyons’ Bookkeeping, 
Manual of Munson Shorthand, and many others that are used wherever 
commercial subjects are taught. 

Other strong texts published recently by this house include Reed and 
Henderson’s High School Physics, First Course in Algebra, by Williams and 
Kempthorne, Farm Management, by Andrew Boss, and Domestic Science, 
by Bertha J. Austin. 


The following Atlas Classics (pocket editions) are now ready; Macbeth, 


Burke’s Conciliation, and Idylls of the King. All are edited for high school 
use, 





LYONS & CARNAHAN 


131 E. 23d Street, 
New York. 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 




















Publications of the Cambridge 
University Press, England 
Two New Series of French and German Textbooks 
The Cambridge Modern French Series 


Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant 
Edited with Introduction, Exercises and Vo- 
cabulary, by H. N. P. Sloman, M. A.......... $ .65 


Other volumes in preparation. 





The Cambridge Modern German Series 


This series is primarily intended for use on the 
Direct Method. The texts are short and suit- 
able without being trivial in subject matter. A 
German-English vocabulary is supplied with each 
yolume for those who desire it. 
Der Tolle Invalide auf Dem Fort Ratonneau 
A. a ee cts. 'v’ 15. 20 eee $ .60 net 
Hacklander Der Zuave Adopted from Ein Schloss in 
Den Ardennen. G. T. Ungoed, M. A........$ .65 net 
Stinde Die Familie Buchholz 
Edited with vocabulary by G. H. Clarke, M. A...$ .75 net 













Other volumes in preparation. 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 


General Editors: P. GILES, Litt., D., and A. C. SEWARD, M. A. F. 
R. S. Cloth, 40c net each. 
A Prospective of the eighty-six volumes now ready will be sent on 
application. 
1914-15 Catalog sent on request 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK American Representatives LONDON 
2, 4, 6 W. 45th Street 24 Bedford St., Strand 


BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN, 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which couut for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is. set forth page by paxe by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations, 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 
mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 
addition. 

The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 
success in the bookmaker’s art. 


illustrated, 144 pp. 




















































Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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WHEN YOU WANT 


WINDOW SHADES 


THINK OF THE 


Fuson Cotton Duck Shade 


WITH THE 


Ball Bearing Roller 
The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 










If, in October, you find you have a 
building which needs Window Shades 
badly — and if you want the Adjustable 


Shades that are now 














most popular— 
——Write or Wire to—— 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 
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have free full size 
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matic. The shade 
or outside fixture is desired. cannot fall when 
Order thru leading school supply and window shade the cord is re 
A. R. Johnson concerns, or from the manufacturers. leased. No springs. 
Agents wanted, 
Manufacturer WHITCOMB & BOYCE Write today. 
1208 Eberhart Ave. 
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estimating the number of teachers needed. Romeo and Julia auf dem Dorfe: Die drei gerech- work.” the ce 
_ Dr. Hanus, in his editor’s note, well says that ten Kammacher; Hauptmann’s Einsame Men- There has just been added to the series of ize be 
“every high school ought to be so organized and schen; La France qui travaille; Theuriet’s Bigar- business-letter books issued by the Phosogyiens states 
administered as to enable its teachers and pupils reau: Beaumarchais’ Barbier de Seville; Institute C ompany ‘ ‘No. 8S—Automobile Corre spond- f : 
to do their work under as favorable conditions Mpoliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin. ence,” a book for which a real need a arisen 7 av 
as can be devised, and at the same time, as eco- The firm also announces for early publication within the last few years. The letters are being 
nomically as such conditions permit. In our a new, direct-method beginner’s book in German, divided among the various branches of the auto missic 
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organization and administration of the high “fin Praktischer Anfang.” bile terms thoroly. They are written in the ents 
schools require the constant attention of the At the International Shorthand Speed Contest, amanuensis style of phonography, and the key, ~ 
supervisory staff—principals and heads of de- Atlantic City, N. J., August 26, 1914, under the in facsimile typewriting, is included. The little €ssent 
partments—and careful consideration of the pro- auspices of the National Shorthand Reporters’ book retails for twenty-five cents. A copy, post a goa 
gressive solution of these problems which the Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman paid, will be sent to any teacher of Phonography, which 
staff works out by the board of education and writer, won the Gold Medal—the highest award or to any school officer, for twelve cents. the 1; 
the financial authorities.” —in the 280-word per minute test, with 98.6 per Richland Center and Minocqua, Wis., havé a 
The present book lays down, in the discussion cent of accuracy. In the three tests of 280, 220, adopted Denney & Tobey’s Grammar. Other 
of the New York problem, principles which are and 200 words, Mr. Behrin’s average percentage Racine. Wis. The school board has adopted be ky 
of universal application. It will be found of of accuracy was 98 per cent, a record which has the following books for the schools: Walker's Not | 
value to any school administrative head who never: been equalled. None but Pitmanic short- (gesar (Scott-Foresman); Brisco’s Economics of Plan 
wishes to study the efficiency of his own schools hand writers qualified in the above tests. Business (Macmillan): Fraser & Squair’s heln; 
in the light of the best modern practice. Tomahawk, Wis. Denney & Tobey’s English Shorter French Course (Heath); Lyric Musi¢ - 
— Grammar (Berry) has been adopted for use in Series (Scott). Th 
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The Auto Projecto-Jr-M-1840 


Each Clow Fixture has been designed for school requirements. 


have been adopted as the standard in many cities. They are guaranteed for five years. The Bubble Fountains are 
germ-proof and good looking. No trouble—no repair bills—no complaints follow Clow installations. 


JAMES B. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 





COUNTY SUPERVISION: ITS STATUS 


AND BETTERMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


regulations; (6) knowledge in detail of all pub- 
lic expenditures in every district of the coun- 
ty; (7), issuance from time to time of reports 
and pamphlets and circulars; (8) notice of all 
board meetings to be held and access to all 
minutes and records of meetings. The county 
superintendent should himself think that there 
isno such thing as any private board business 
or secret affair or item in any school within his 
jurisdiction, nor tolerate it. To this end, when 
necessary, he should invoke all the powers of 
his own office, of that of the state superintend- 
ent, and the ordinary right of an American 
citizen. 
Centralized Authority Needed. 

There is another development beside that of 
the county superintendency in effecting changes 
in rural schools. This is the development of 
the central authority. Here one cannot general- 
ize beyond saying that the tendencies in some 
states are very favorable, and in others very 
unfavorable, while in most nothing at all is 
being done. The state superintendent, or com- 
missioner, can operate directly upon the county 
schools or indirectly thru county superintend- 
ents. For the state superintendent, the prime 
éssential, the beginning of all things is to have 
4 goal of ,endeavor, a focus of interest toward 
Which all things are to move. By this, or by 
the lack of it, his total measure will be taken. 
Otherwise, however long he may last, he will 
be known as a politician, not as an educator. 
Not only so, but far more important, by this 
plan or lack of it he will succeed or fail in 
helping the rural schools. 

There are some persons who have a notion 
that before long there will be left no one-room 
f two-room schools in our country. Little do 








The Modern School Makes 


Clow the Rule 





THE BOYS’ TOILET ROOM, ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Showing Q-253 Lavatories and N-323 Urinals 


SPECIFY CLOW AND SATISFACTION 


CLOW & SONS, Chicago, Ill. 


KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


they know either economic geography or the 
history of the race. Little do they understand 
of Aroostook County, Maine, which is larger 
than all Connecticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined, and fitter to live in than most parts of 
either state. Little do they understand of the 
Dakotas or of Alabama. Nor have they read the 
vital statistics of birthrates and of deathrates 
in city and in country. The rural family is the 
mainstay of the race. It is a family that is 
isolated in a sparsely settled region. The one- 
room or at most two-room schoolhouse is part 
and parcel of the rural economic regime and of 
the rural social order. So long as a mile is a 
long walk to a small child, that long the rural 
school will be in business, for the child will 
always be on the road walking, always until the 
earth is too cold to cherish humanity. Good 
sense dictates that we should try to give these 
children who are saving the muscles and lungs 
and moral sanity to the race first-class teachers 
in good school buildings with good books and 
equipment. Merely shifting them to graded 
schools, even if this were universally possible, 
as it is not, does not solve the real problem. 


Co-operation and Zeal. 

The one-room school is the big factor in our 
national life. There are several times more such 
schools than of all other kinds together. It 
needs supervision, preferably that of township 
superintendents themselves guided by county 
superintendents and the whole machinery con- 
trolled by state officers. It is parochialism plus 
centralism, a ceaseless striving together to :ind 
the yet better way, that the situation requires. 

It is evident that nothing of all this can be 
accomplished without the vigilance and the sup- 
port of laymen upon boards of education. Their 
ideal should be to get trained teachers int» these 
rural schools and to keep them there until they 
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are veterans no longer able to render daily 
service. The rural teacher like the rural doctor 
should make a lifework of his district. The 
township superintendent and the county super- 
intendent also should look upon his career in the 
terms of the life-perspective. If so be that per- 
sons or circumstances prevent making of the 
occupation a life work, the responsibility will be 
elsewhere than upon his own shoulders. 

The ideally complete administrative system 
of public schools is found in such states as New 
Jersey where there are township and county 
superintendents and state officers in sufficient 
number to accomplish definite purposes. Be- 
sides these superintendents, assistants and spec- 
ialists are required such as are found in several 
counties in Indiana and in Maryland. But our 
officeholders themselves will not long keep alive 
the flame of zeal for progress unless they them- 
selves continue to be serious students of the 
greater matters of humanity and of civilization. 
It is not to be wondered at that able men tire of 
the primers and manuals of the teaching pro- 
fession, but there are big books that deal with 
the underlying sciences and arts. To these all 
really lifelong successful men constantly are 
turning. The educator who will read one worth- 
while book every week or fortnight, who finds 
the time to be busy with the biggest thought of 
the ages, with modern and with ancient truth, 
is unlikely to let his official service dwindle to 
officeholding. There are many such books. 

Perhaps, the best way to better the rural 
schools is to better those of us to whom they 
are now in fact entrusted. Improving the man 
in office may be just as good a way and just as 
easy as to put him out and get a better one. 
Also, it hurts one’s own feelings less when one 
happens to be that officer who is not yet quite 
all that his office would benefit by having. 
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“Iuvinrihle’ ~ 
Vacuum Cleaners 
For Schools 


We manufacture the largest line of Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plants and Truck machines on 
earth. A size and price to suit everyone. 


No matter how large the school, or how small; 
no matter whether it is piped for Vacuum Clean- 
ing or not, the “IN- 
VINCIBLE’’ is the 
most economical, most 
efficient Cleaner. 
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WHEN ITS GOLD!!! 


Get a Delphi 
Wagon to haul 
your children to 
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SAN FRANCISCO AT THE EDUCATIONAL 
BARGAIN COUNTER. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 

“FRighteen ungraded classes (temporarily dis- 
continued), three intermediate schools, the 
argest evening high school west of Chicago’ 
and four school gardens are cited as additional 
‘bright spots.’ ” 

5. Recommendations of the Board. 

In summing up the situation shown to exist 
in San Francisco and in listing its recommen- 
dations, this remarkable school report is no less 
effective than in marshalling its evidence. Here 
are some “Constructive Suggestions” and “Next 
Steps” : 

“Time sheets and service records should be 
introduced thruout the department ;” 

“School estimates should be revised so as to 
eliminate lump-sum requests ;” 

“There should be an increased appropriation 
which shall provide: 

Enough teachers to reduce all classes to 

40 pupils; 

Enough money to restore the eighteen 
ungraded classes and add fifteen more; 

Enough money to furnish adequate sup- 
plies, to make a beginning of social use of 
schoolhouses, to restore evening lectures 
and to relieve the present serious crowding 
of buildings. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The employment of a commission of ex- 
perts to pass upon all future school sites, 
school buildings and designs, and all school 
ventilating and plumbing systems is recom- 
mended; 


The adoption of a “standard equipment which 
shall insure an adequate supply of necessary 
teaching materials” and of “sanitary cleaning 
rules for buildings” is urged. 

From a sociological standpoint, the recom- 
mendation for “An Efficiency and Publicity 
Bureau—whose duty it shall be to collect scien- 
tific and other school data for the guidance of 
school authorities, and the proper information 
of the public” is most significant. It emphasizes 
the fact that the ills of public educational sys- 
tems are more easily cured thru full and open 
discussion before all the people than they are 
by “star-chamber” proceedings in which only 
an “official” element participates.” 

6. The Message of the Report. 

For the seeker after the truth about our 
schools, such a report as this by the women 
of San Francisco must come as a shaft of light 
thru a murk of profitless controversy. With 
the repetition of school facts, fact-analysis, and 
constructive suggestions, school problems be- 
come more clearly visible. Each restatement of 
the case, whether it be in San Francisco or 





City of Chicago. 
W. S. TOTHILL 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


Send for Catalogue. 
(Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


anywhere else, serves to eliminate a vast amount 
of chaff from the pedagogical grist. 

San Francisco, in “taking her medicine” this 
time is helping hundreds of other communities 
te definitize their school problems and to pro 
mulgate remedies. A report like this will swing 
the balance for efficiency in many an unstable 
school situation. It will serve to point out the 
lessons of an economy which does not, in the 
long run, economize; of a “cheap” school sys 
tem whieh in the end, to quote the report, may 
“cost a city dear.” In the pointing out of this 
single lesson, no less than for its general excel- 
lence, “Some Conditions in the Schools of San 
Francisco” is a generous addition to Ameri 
can school literature. 


Dallas, Tex. Mr. I. G. Etheridge has been 
elected business agent of the board of education. 
His duties will include the supervision of the 
secretarial work of the school board, the inspec 
tion of the buildings for needed improvements 


and the recording and distribution of school 
supplies. 


The school board of Dallas, Tex., has ruled 
that janitors who are not supplied with dwellings 
on the school grounds shall be allowed not more 
than $20 per month for rental purposes. 
Richmond, Cal. The school board has taket 
action toward the purchase of an automobile for 


the use of the superintendent and the members 
of the school board. 
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One Hour More to 
Every School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
gram signals. It has been’estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of school room clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
office. It is the most perfect time 
system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature. 


» Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 





“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 


circulate the foul air in the 
room. 






























It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 


It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 


It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair; 
other systems do. 





It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
With the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 
It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
lating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. 
free five feet from center of heater. 


vent Pipe furnished 


All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 








THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 


Automatically cuts out the ring- 


ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


| OUR SLOGAN IS 
| “SERVICE FIRST.” 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 


If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 





Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 


150 OF THESE ae~ 


MURDOCK “BUBBLE-FONTS” 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL-YARDS 
OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


25 IN CINCINNATI SCHOOLS, 
PARKS, PLAY-GROUNDS 
and along the Public Streets. 


THOUSANDS OF THEM 


in small towns, villages, private 
and parochial schools and institu- 
tions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


THE MURDOCK 


ANTI-FREEZING 


BUBBLE-FONT 


is the strongest and best 
drinking fountain obtainable for 
SCHOOL - YARDS, and is made 
solely by 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


1853—(The Original Hydrant: House)—1914 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Water Service Devices for] More than 50 Years 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS 


IN PITTSBURGH, ST. 
LOUIS and smaller cities. 
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American Made Pencils for American Pupils 


Eagle No. 245 “*Alpha”’ for Beginners 
Eagle No. 315 ** Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 
Eagle No. 325 M.S. “Writing” for General Use 


377-379 
Broadway 


Good Suggestion. 

An architect had just completed a_ school- 
house of prodigious size. It was huge and 
ornate. Proudly he took a prospective client, 
a superintendent, to see it. 

“Great, don’t you think?” he asked. 

“Very,” answered the superintendent. 

“Now I’m going at the landscape work, but I 
haven’t decided yet what kind ef a creeper to 
have climb up the front of the building. What 
de you think?” 

“Well,” said the superintendent, “I’d use the 
Virginia creeper—it will cover up the quickest.” 


John proved troublesome to the second-grade 
teacher and she wrote a note asking his mother 
to call. 

In the course of the conversation the teacher 
remarked: “I am afraid Mrs. Jones, that you 
are not firm enough with John.” 

“On the contrary” said the mother, “indeed, 
I am sometimes too harsh.” 

“Yes 9? 

“Well, I haven’t exactly done anything to 
him that I am sorry for, but I have admonished 
him very sharply.” 

“You have scolded ?” 

“T have said: “John! John! and other un- 
kind things.” 

As a Child Understood It. 


In a class in arithmetic the word “average” 
was encountered. The teacher, wishing to make 
sure that the work was understood, asked the 
meaning of the word. One boy raised his hand: 

“Please ma’am, it’s what a hen lays an egg 
on.” 

“Wha-at!” exclaimed the astonished teacher. 

“Well, that’s what my book says,” replied the 
boy. 

The teacher requested him to bring the book 





“Now, John, I want you to apologize to William for calling him a 
Liar.” 


“T-] Apologize for callin’ ye wh-what ye are.”—Life. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 









always dependable. 


satisfactory service. 
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and show her the statement to which he referred. 
He got his reader and pointed to the sentence: 
“The hen lays one egg a day, on an average.” 


He Wanted to Know. 


Walter E. Ranger, state superintendent for 
Rhode Island, is fond of telling a story to illus- 
trate the attitude of mind of schoolmen from 
the large Western and Southern common- 
wealths in judging of the size of his state. 

Mr. Ranger was once located in a town near 
the Massachusetts line and frequently enter- 
tained visiting educators. One day he con- 
ducted a party of California men thru his 
largest school, taking them from the boiler room 
to the attic, into classrooms and laboratories, 
and ending, finally, in a neat dining room 


where the domestic science class served refresh- . 


ments. 

A portly teacher, who had had difficulty in 
keeping up with the party, turned to Mr. 
Ranger and said: “May I ask you a personal 
question ?” 

“Surely,” said Ranger. 


“Well! Will you tell me whether we are still 
in Rhode Island ?”’ 


Followed Instructions. 

“Now children,” said the teacher, “study the 
following sentence: ‘Entering the vestibule we 
saw a marble bust of Sir Walter Scott.’ Trans- 
pose the phrases and we will see if we can im- 
prove the construction.” 

John gazed at the sentence for a few seconds 
and then waved his hand wildly. 

“Let us hear John’s sentence.” 

John arose and read with assurance. 

“Entering the vestibule we saw a marble of 
Sir Walter Scott bust.” 


According to Willie. 
“Willie,” said the 
teacher, “is there 
any difference be- 
tween the words 
‘sufficient? 
ough? ” 
“Yes, ma’am,” re- 
plied Willie. “ ‘Suf- 
ficient’ is 


and ‘en- 


when 
mamma thinks ]’ye 


eaten enough pie, 
and ‘enough’ is 


when J think [I have 
eaten sufficient.” 


Home Work. 

“Willie, why 
couldn’t you find the 
result of these ex- 
amples you took 
home?” inquired the 
teacher, in a sharp 
voice. 


“Please, ma’am,” 
replied the shaking 
boy, “me father says 


<> SCHOOL PENCILS <> 
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Round, green polish. 
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encil for school use, giving the maximum of 
Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4, 


New York 
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they wuz too hard for him, an’ would you mind 
giving me a few easier ones to do?”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





Same Modus Operandi. 

Teacher: William, this must stop! You are 
absent at every session, we are obliged to send 
out after you, drag you in almost by main 
force, and then after you’re here you don’t 
know enough about the topic under discussion 
to pass an intelligent opinion upon it. What 
do you ever expect to be when you grow up? 

Reddy Backrow: A Congressman.—Puck. 

Two suburban mothers met on the train one 
day, according to Lippincott’s, and the topic of 
their conversation was their daughters. 

“How did your daughter pass her examina- 
tion for a position as teacher?” asked one. 

“Pass!” was the answer. “She didn’t pass at 
all. Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but they 


asked that girl about things that happened long 
before she was born.” 


Probable. 
Professor: “Why do men misspell so often? 


Student: “Probably because they pay more at 
tention to the miss than they do to the spell.” 





Professor- 
quartz ¢” 

Studert---“Pints.” 

A bland smile creeps over the class. 


What are the constituents of 


Teacher, who has been drilling class in gym 
nastics as well as in geography: 

“Mary, in what position on the map is the 
grand division of North America?” 

Mary—“In an erect position, teacher.” 

“Why is it that you insist on giving your 
daughter a college education, while you ar 
planning to make your son go to work as $002 
as he gets thru the high school ?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way: I can’t afford 
to send them both to college, and the boy ca? 
get his training just as well by joining somé 
athletic club.” 
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Equipped with 


“STANDARD” 
Electric Clock 


and 


Program Bells 


ee ann te 


_ 
' fe 


System consisting of: 


Master Clock 
Program Clock 


il 


y 





33 Secondary Clocks a } 
15 Bells y 
12 Corridor Gongs —— | 
2 10-in Water-tight Outside Ls | 

Gongs. s, wer ae eee 3 1 
Storage Battery in duplicate _ -eoeniae Ee a | 


1 Connector Board MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE SCHOOL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 
1 Slate Charging Panel Messrs. H. A. Stout & Wm. B. Riebenack, Archts., Atlantic City, N. J 
1 Rectifier. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS PROVIDE UNIFORM TIME; THEREFORE, ARE A NECESSITY 


o 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 708 White Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Blidg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 














for Schools. 


CHEAPER 


THAN 
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HIS is a strong statement, 
but we shall gladly send 


proof to those interested. 
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Catalog Plate 14-S 


Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Self Counterbalance Sash 


Charles A. Smith, Architect, Kansas City 





Nothing can prove more convincing than to have our 
quotation covering full requirements of buildings you are 


Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 


Noise-Proof 
Floors and Partitions 


It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com 
mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from § 
tha nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 
ong room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 
amd ventilation, this is the most important item in school-housé 
congtruction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


_, Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 
. The Standard Sound Deadener 


(SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs.f 
BOSTON, MASS. é 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 








erecting. 












The WeiSteel Sash is a product of quality, has strong 
architectural lines and was developed especially for use in 
the School building. 







Without obligating you in the least, we shall be pleased |@ 
to forward concise information on this and any other type of 
WeiSteel Sash now on the market and in which you may be ‘}} 


interested. 
f 



















Ask for special 


bulletin on HENRY WEl 
IV 2 e222E CORNICE Cc 


Sanitary 










Closet, Shower, 
Latrine Partitions. 






Kansas City, Missouri 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 

















Equipped with 


“STANDARD” 
Electric Clock 


and 


Program Bells 


System consisting of: 


Master Clock 

Program Clock 

33 Secondary Clocks 

15 Bells 

12 Corridor Gongs 

2 10-in Water-tight Outside 
Gongs. 

Storage Battery in duplicate 

1 Connector Board 

MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE SCHOO! 
1 Slate Charging Panel Messrs. H. A. Stout & Wm. B. Riebenacl 
1 Rectifier. 





Pe Cis, N. d 


ATLAN 
rehts., A ic City, N. J 
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ELECTRIC CLOCKS PROVIDE UNIFORM TIME; THEREFORE, ARE A NECESSITY 


°o 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 708 White Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 
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for Schools. 
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